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EDITORIAL NOTES 


In the article on Genius which we publish in this issue, Mr. Carrington 
has summarised a great variety of views held by prominent writers on the 
question of the origin, nature, and operation of the faculties which we are 
wont to group under this name. The collection is deeply interesting since 
it demonstrates the widely different angles from which people of intellectual 
discernment may view the process by which Genius is able to manifest itself 
in the individual human subject. The reader, in his general survey, may well 
j be led to conclude that whilst each exponent holds a certain amount of 

truth in the opinion expressed, yet that truth is in almost every case of a 
very partial kind, and that the view is limited by the mental bias of the 
writer or the particular school of thought for which he stands. 

a 

From the purely intellectual side it would seem that it has been the 
mechanism of Genius rather than its essential nature which has been ap- 
preciated: whereas it has been reserved for the poet or the intuitive thinker 
to’estimate the more intrinsic and real values implied by that word. But until 
the advent of Frederic Myers no one has apparently been able to achieve a 
complete and well defined presentation in terms of scientific accuracy of the 
probable nature of those elusive and obscure elements which determine the 
emergence of those transcendent faculties of mind which constitute Genius. 
\ It is evident that Mr. Carrington appreciates the splendor of the synthesis 

which Myers has bequeathed to the world. He has brought together in the 
grand sweep of his hypothesis of the Subliminal Mind all the phenomena of 
Classic and Romantic Genius as normally known to man on the one hand and, 
on the other, the phenomena of Mediumship. It is not too much to say that 
since the time of Myers, practically all psychic research of a legitimate na- 
ture has been built upon the foundation which he laid. 
: * ke KK * 


There is no doubt that even the most enlightened students of Genius 
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have been unconsciously hampered and restrained in their estimation of its 
nature by the ever-present intellectual limitation of their concept of Person- 
ality: that is to say, they have always had with them the basic narrowness of 
outlook which would attribute the manifestation to a personal or individual 
origin. This same limitation is obvious enough in the works of the many 
modern students on the subject of multiple personality. Their work is vitiated 
by the petitio principii that the emergent personality is to be regarded as 
something proper to the individual, either as a dramatization of characteristics 
of others latent in the field of the subconscious memory, or as ‘sub-personali- 
ties’ having no independent existence. outside the mental constitution of the 
subject himself. This narrowness of idea has sterilized and rendered inef- 
fective perhaps as much as ninety per cent of the works of students of those 
phenomena of mind which lie below the threshold of the individual con- 
sciousness. They have gone far to bring into disrepute that much misused 
and misunderstood term ‘the subconscious’. 
x kK OK 

But the congenital adaptiveness to new ideas displayed to a rapidly in- 
creasing extent by the new generation is now seen more clearly than ever 
to be a racial rather than an individual heritage: and the difference between 
Genius and Mediumship is beginning to appear not as a difference in kind 
so much as a difference in the conditions attendant upon their manifestation. 
In Genius, the power is welded into, and harmonized with, the machinery of 
expression consciously exercised by the subject: in Mediumship, the sub- 
liminal uprush creates for itself a means of expression at the expense of the 
subject whose intelligence is for the time being submerged and drawn below 
the threshold. 


* * & & & 


LE LIVRE DES REVENANTS 


A Further Verification Received 








Mrs. Laura O. Austin of Washington 
D.C. writes under date March 28th as 
follows: 

“In the January issue of the Journal 
of the American Society for Psychical Re- 
search, p7 (Le Livre des Revenants) oc- 
curs the following entry: 

SITTING XXV. Second Control (C.2.) 

EDWARDS. ..... LA Crosse, W1s- 
consin. 


“T lived in La Crosse until my mar- 


riage and the Edwards family are close 
family connections. It wouid interest me 
to learn whether there was any indication 
as to whether the control was man or 
woman and whether that control ever 
appeared again.” 

NOTE BY EDITOR. No recurrence of this 
name has been observed on a general glance 
through the remaining files of the Livre 
des Revenants. There may be an oppor- 
tunity ere loug of asking further informa- 
tion as to this control in which event the 
result shall be duly reported. 
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THE PSYCHOLOGY OF GENIUS 


BY 
HEREWARD CARRINGTON 
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PART I. 


WHAT Is GENIUS? 


Genius may roughly be defined as ori- 
ginal, brilliant and creative work of some 
sort, and the “man of genius’ as one 
who has the faculty or ability to produce 
results of this character. But it will be 
realized at once that this definition is 
superficial and tentative, and that is does 
not attempt in any way to define the 
nature of the product, far less the modus 
operandi of its production. Yet, from 
the psychological point of view, that is 
the interesting problem which confronts 
us. How account for such extraordinary 
powers? Whence do they originate? 
What happens inside a man when he is 
in the throes of some creative effort? Is 
the man of genius a normal individual ? 
Is there any traceable connection between 
the inspirations of genius and other 


supernormal powers? These are a tew of 
the questions which at once come to 
mind as soon as we begin to discuss this 
question, and seek to discover its inner 
nature. In view of the scarcity of ma- 
terial available, and the scant references 
to it in the literature of borderland psy- 
chology, an analysis of this problem can 
hardly fail to be of interest.* 

In the first place, then, what do we 
mean by genius? Is this word to be used 
as synonymous with talent? With intel- 
lectual brilliance? With original, crea- 
tive work? With musical or artistic or 
scientific ability? With inventiveness? 
With originality? Are the various music- 





* For example, the word “genius” does not even 
appear in the index of McDougall’s Outline of Ab- 
normal Psychology; only the most fleeting refer- 
ences are made to the subject in William James’ 
Principles of Psychology, etc. 
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al and arithmetical prodigies to be count- 
ed as geniuses? Are all geniuses neces- 
sarily erratic, defective or mad? Or are 
they superior individals? Is genius mere- 
ly hard work? Each of these questions 
must be considered in turn before we 
can hope to come to any clear under- 
standing of the problems involved. 
The first serious attack upon this vital 
problem was made by Sir Francis Galton, 
in his book Hereditary Genius. His in- 
quiry was however largely statistical, and 
constituted an attempt to show that genius 
probably was hereditary, inasmuch as a 
brilliant man frequently had a brilliant 
father, or various members of a family 
showed marked ability, if one of them 
did. The number of families that had 
served as the basis of the work was a- 
bout 300, and included nearly 1000 men 
of note, of whom 415 were illustrious. 
Taking judges, statesmen, generals, men 
of letters, scientific men, poets, artists and 
divines, as the basis for his calculations, 
Galton concluded that “the probability 
that a man of mark would have remark- 
able kinsmen is, on the average, for his 
father thirty-one per cent.; brothers, forty- 
one per cent.; sons, forty-eight per cent.; 
grandfather, seventeen per cent.; uncle, 
eighteen per cent.; nephew, twenty-two 


per cent.; grandson, fourteen per cent.; 
etc. 

Galton’s figures have been considered 
problematical for various reasons, though 
they do seem to indicate, in general, that 
genius of a sort may often be hereditary, 
—just as other psychological factors are.* 
Galton apparently made genius more or 
less equivalent to intellectual brilliance, 
or outstanding artistic merit, but, as we 
shall presently see, this conception is far 
too limited in its scope, and not nearly 
comprehensive enough to include all 
types and varieties of genius. We shall 
return to this question, and also that of 
the possibility of hereditary genius, how- 
ever, later on. 

Let us now, first of all, examine a few 
of the various tentative definitions of gen- 
ius which have been given in the past, 
in order to discover, if possible, in what 
genius consists, and what it is and is not. 
We shall reserve our general discussion 
of the question until later. These defi- 
nitions, and a brief discussion of them, 
each in turn, will at least serve to clear 
the air, so to say, and perhaps enable us 
to arrive at some sort of understanding 
of the nature, functions and peculiarities 
of genius. 


* Cf. Ribot, Heredity, A Psychological Study, etc. 


Is GENIUS ORIGINALITY ? 


Undoubtedly a genius, in order to be 
such, must be original. Royse says: “We 
can not conceive of genius except as 
something extraordinary, and of this qual- 
ity originality is the very essence.” Doc- 
tor Johnson, in his essay on Milton, says 
that “the highest praise of genius is ori- 
ginal invention.” Emerson says: “Every 
great man is unique . . The highest 
merit we ascribe to Moses, Plato and Mil- 
ton is that they set at naught books and 
traditions, and spoke not what men, but 


what they, thought.” George Eliot de- 
clares: “Genius itself is not en régle; it 
comes into the world to make new rules.” 
Hazlitt, in his Table Talk, says: “Genius, 
or originality, is for the most part some 
strong originality of mind, answering to 
and bringing out some new and striking 
quality in Nature . . . . Originality con- 


sists in seeing Nature differently from 
others, and yet as it is in itself.” Lowell 
asserts that “to make the common mar- 
vellous, as it were a revelation, is the test 
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Bain contends that “the 
principle of like recalling like, through 
the disguises of diversity, this I count the 
leading fact of genius.” William James, 
in his Principles of Psychology states that 
“the most elementary single difference 
between the human mind and that of 
brutes lies in this difficiency on the brute’s 
part to associate ideas by similarity . . . 

Genius is identical with the possession of 


of genius.” 


similar associations to an extreme de- 
gree.” (II, 360). 

It is undoubtedly true that where there 
is no originality there is no genius; hence 
originality is an essential, constituent fac- 
tor. But does this serve in any way to 
explain the genius? Or does it not ra- 
ther define its quality—one of its qualt- 
ties? We are assuredly no nearer a solu- 
tion of the main problem: what consti- 
tutes genius—why and how the original 
ideas come into the man’s head, where 
they come from, and why he should see 
similarities and associations which ano- 
ther man does not see. Certainly this 
does not consist in mere intellectual clar- 
ity or in profound learning. Many men 
have exceptionally clear and _ logical 
minds who are not in the least original, 
and there are many men of great eru- 
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dition who do not show the slightest in- 


dications of true genius. Nor does the 


sparkling, versatile mind, as a rule, make 
any real mark in the world; it is usually 
a pseudo-genius rather than a true one. 
Invention shows originality; but this is 
often only on one line, and the man is 
otherwise anything but a genius; he 1s 
more likely to be a mere crank. Franklin 
was a real discoverer when he drew light- 
ning from the clouds; so was Edison 
when he invented the electric light bulb: 
yet the great scientifico-philosophical gen- 
iuses (Darwin, Laplace, Kant) must sure- 
ly rank as the greater. Artistic, musical] 
and literary geniuses shine within their 
own spheres. Finally, such definitions of 
genius as those given above do not in the 
least explain or help us to understand 
why such men as those already mentioned 
possess the originality they do, or why 
they are enabled to perceive differences 
and make associations that others do sxot. 
In short, all they do is to point out and 
emphasize one essential element of gen- 
ius, without in the least making plain to 
us the underlying psychological factors 
involved, or what happens in the miad 
of the genius when his original ideas 
are created or brought into being. 


Is GENIUS CONCENTRATION ? 


Goethe, Johnson, and others, defined 
genius as concentration, but it is very 
evident that thousands of individuals con- 
centrate, none of whom are geniuses! It 
is probably true that genius of a certain 
type (as we shall see) zs brought into 
action by means of concentration, but 
there are geniuses of another type who 
do not have to concentrate in the least. 


and their best work is produced when 
their minds are more or less blank and 
seemingly inactive. Some artistic and 
musical geniuses are of this type, and the 
same is true of arithmetical prodigies, etc. 
It cannot be said, therefore, that concen- 
tration is essential to genius, though 
many geniuses have possessed unusual 
powers of concentration. 
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Is GENIUS 


Buffon gives us this definition, but in 
many ways it is precisely the opposite of 
the truth. The slow plodder is, as a rule, 
just what he appears to be, and is such 
because of his lack of the true ‘spark’ 
Hard work may prepare the soil of the 
mind, so so say, and cultivate it, so that 
genius may ‘sprout’ in it, if the germs 
are really there. But it is a palpable 
truth that there are tens of thousands of 
hard workers for every true genius, and, 
as we shall presently see, genius is not 


PATIENCE ? 


the result of work but rather the cause of 
it. This definition, therefore, places the 
cart before the horse, to a certain extent, 
and is in no sense a true definition of 
genius. 


Is GENIUS COMMON SENSE? 


To ask this question is to answer it. 
Genius consists essentially in #zcommon 
sense, in originality, in the ability to think 
differently from other people. This is 
precisely what genius is not. 


Is GENIUS CONSTRUCTIVENESS ? 


Emerson says: ‘“Genius is intellect con- 
structive;’ and Matthew Arnold and 
Taine seem to agree with him. But, in 
order for the mind to construct anything, 
it must first of all have a vision of the 
thing to be constructed—a comprehensive 
grasp of its entirety as well as its essen- 
tial constituent parts. Every engineer 
must possess this faculty to some degree: 
but every engineer is not a genius! It 
represents, rather, a special talent which 


has been trained; and as we shall see 
more fully later on talent is not at ail 
the same thing as genius. Also, there 
are many types of genius which are not 
at all constructive, in the ordinary accep- 
tation of that word, and are even alto- 
gether unconscious of how their results 
are obtained. It cannot be said, there- 
fore, that this is in any sense a true defi- 
nition of the essential constituent of 
genius. 


Is GENIUS ANTICIPATION ? 


Longfellow, in his “Hyperion,” says: 
“It has become a common saying that 
men of genius are always in advance of 
their sve’; which is true. There is some- 
thing equally true, yet not so common; 


namely, that, of these men of genius, the 
best and bravest are in advance not only 
of their own age, but of every age... . 
Macaulay says much the same thing, and 
so do Richter and Alison. | 


What has been said above, with re- 
gard to originality, applies here also to 


a great extent. In order for the possible 
future to be in any way envisioned, there 
must be originality and fertility of imag- 
ination. Every man possesses this to some 
degree. But the vast majority of our 
prophets fall hopelessly by the wayside, 
and the degree of originality they pos- 
sess is soon found to be far from sut- 
prising. The true genius anticipates be- 
cause he is a genius, but anticipation does 
not make him such. In short, the cart 
has again been placed before the horse, 
here as elsewhere. 
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Is GENIUS BREADTH ? 


Grant Allen, in one of his Essays, has If it is not ‘‘shallow breadth’, it undoubt- 


this to say: 

“The peculiarity of a genius is that he 
possesses in some one deparment a few 
more elements of mind than most other 
people, his contemporaries; that he com- 
bines in himself a certain large number 
of mind-factors, all, or nearly all, of 
which are to be severally found in other 
people, but which are not to be found in 
any other one person in the same com- 
bination.” 

Much this same thought may be found 
expressed in the writings of Carlyle, Em- 
erson, Lowell, DeQuincey, and others. 

This vast, almost cosmic, sweep of the 
mind is to be found in many geniuses, 
such as philosophers, great generals, etc. 


edly constitutes a variety of genius. Such 
minds cannot be bothered with details, 
with minutiae. But just because of that 
fact the majority of men of this stamp 
fail to become geniuses: they cannot ga- 
ther and patiently assemble vast quanti- 
ties of facts, as Darwin did. Many of 
them are, therefore, their own worst ene- 
mies, and the peculiar constitution of 
their minds prevents them from becom- 
ing geniuses. Thus, the majority of gen- 
iuses probably possess great breadth of 
mind, but breadth of mind does not in 
itself constitute genius. The “divine 
spark” is not present, and it is that which 
constitutes the very essence of the state 
we are considering. 


Is GENIUS MERELY Harp WorK? 


There are many, as we know, who 
hold this view, but we have very largely 
answered it in what has been said before. 
Hard work per se will rarely develop the 
genius, though it may prepare the soil in 
which genius may sprout—especially gen- 
ius of a scientific character. But there are 


many other varieties of genius of which 
this is not at all true, and any definition 


Is GENIUS 


John Burroughs was of the opinion 
that the former depended to a large ex- 
tent upon the latter, but this is directly 
contradicted by Lowell who, in his essay 
on Rousseau, stated that “genius is not 
a question of character.” And it may be 
said that the whole experience of man- 
kind is against this view; for many men 
of irreproachable character have been 


of genius which we may be tempted to 
give must be more or less inclusive of all 
types. The spark of genius may cause a 
man to work hard, but hard work is more 
likely to develop a (more or less) latent 
talent, rather than evolve true genius. 
The God-given fire is lacking, and it is 
that which constitutes the true essence of 


the genius, as we are attempting to de- 
fine it. 


CHARACTER ? 


anything but geniuses, while, on the other 
hand, some of the greatest geniuses the 
world has ever known have been men 
whose character was deplorable. It can- 
not seriously be contended that there is 
any essential connection between the two. 

Having now cleared the ground, so to 
say, of much of the rubbish and under- 
growth surrounding this subject,—and 
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having shown that the various definitions 
of genius which have been attempted in 
the past do not really define genius in 
any true sense, we may now pass on to 
a more general theoretical discussion of 
having shown that the various definitions 
our problem,—considering various as- 
pects of it in turn, and see what light, 
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if any, may be thrown upon it, before 
advancing any explanatory hypotheses or 
attempting to draw any conclusions or 
similes. Let us begin with a brief dis- 
cussion of that moot question—the pos- 
sible connection or inter-relationship be- 
tween: 


GENIUS AND INSANITY 


This aspect of the problem was 
brought prominently to the fore by Max 
Nordau (Genius and Degeneration), 
Lombroso (The Man of Genius), F. Nis- 
bet (Insanity and Genius), and- many 
others. Nordau and Nisbet attempted to 
show that the “eccentricities of genius” 
were often so glaring that they bordered 
upon true insanity, while Lombroso en- 
deavored to prove that certain definite 
“stigmata” were invariably present, just 
as they were claimed to be present in the 
cases cf criminals—a theory now almost 
entirely abandoned. The idea that there 
is some connection between the two dates 
back from the veriest antiquity. Both 
Plato and Aristotle drew attention to the 
fact, as did Pascal, Diderot and Lamar- 
tine. Perhaps the oft-quoted lines of 
Dryden sum-up this point-of-view with 
precision: 

Great wits are sure to madness neat 
allied, 

And thin partitions do their bounds 
divide. 

One of the best summaries of this the- 
ory is doubtless that of Dr. James Sully, 
who endeavored to prove the point by a 
collection and analysis of numerous in- 
cidents in the lives of well-known men. 
Thus: we find instances of extreme ab- 
straction, amounting almost to absence of 
mind—Archimedes, so absorbed in a 
problem as not to be aware of the ap- 
proach of his Roman slayer; Newton, 


judging from the plate that a prankish 


friend had emptied that he had really . 


eaten his dinner; Beethoven standing in 
his night-clothes before an open window, 
etc. The persistence of vivid ideas has 
also been noted in men of genius: Peter 
the Great afraid to cross a bridge; John- 
son’s repugnance to certain alleys in Lon- 
don; Pascal’s fear of a gulf yawning in 
front of him; Marshal Saxe terrified at 
the sight of a cat; Schiller keeping a row 
of rotten apples in his study as a neces- 
sity of living and working, etc. Hallu- 
cinations were experienced by Luther, 
Malebranche, Descartes, Goethe, Pope, 
Byron, Napoleon, Shelley—and many 
others. Extraordinary violence of temper 
was common, while melancholy and hy- 
pochondria were frequently noted in men 
of this type. In a number of cases, this 
terminated in clearly developed mental 
disease. Whimsical and erratic ideas 
were frequently noted, while inconsisten- 
cies and contradictions were observed in 
many instances. Dr. Sully thus sums-up 
his argument: 

“Our conclusion is that the possession 
of genius carries with it special liabilities 
of the disintegrating forces which environ 
us all. It involves a state of delicate equi- 
poise, of unstable equilibrium, in the psy- 
cho-physical organization. Paradoxical as 
it may seem, one may venture to affirm 
that great original power of mind is in- 
compatible with nice adjustment to sur- 
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roundings, and so with perfect well-be- 
ing.! The genius is a scout who rides 
out well in advance of the intellectual 
army, and who by this very advance and 
isolation from the main body is exposed 
to special perils. Thus genius... is a 
mode of variation of human nature which, 
though unfavorable to the conservation 
of the individual, aids in the evolution of 
the species...” 


It is doubtful, however, if any of these 
charges against men of genius can seri- 
ously be maintained. How many tens of 
thousands of cases of violence of temper, 
irrationality, hallucinations, temptation to 
commit suicide, hypochondria, irritability, 
etc., might not be cited in cases of men 
who were not at all geniuses? These are 
semi-morbid traits which occur in all 
walks of life, and the mere fact that a 
few men of genius similarly displayed 
these traits does not in the least prove 
that they were the cause of the genius, or 
even necessary concomitants of it. Ra- 
ther, the man was a genius in spite of 
these handicaps of temperament! The 
mere fact that the man was a genius 





(1) Psycho-analysis has, of course thrown con- 
siderable light upon this question, of late years. 
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made him a marked character—one sub- 
ject to public criticism and analysis. And 
the mere fact that one or more of these 
peculiarities was found in him by no 
means proves that they were, of necessity 
connected with his original, creative pow- 
ers. Many geniuses appeared to be emi- 
nently sane; while many, possessing not 
a spark of genius, exhibited them in a 
striking degree. The only charge which 
might perhaps “hold water’? would be 
that of occasional fits of abstraction; but 
these were surely due to extraordinary 
concentration upon the problem in mind, 
and represent a supernormal, rather than 
a sub-normal, mental functioning. 

It is obvious, therefore, that no logical 
connection exists between genius and in- 
sanity, as commonly understood; how- 
ever, we shall return to this question a- 
gain in due course, after having made a 
more systematic psychological analysis of 
the whole problem. This we shall now 
accordingly attempt; and I shall begin by 
calling attention to a very illuminating 
distinction between the various types or 
kinds of genius—first advocated, if I am 
not mistaken, by Prof. Ostwald, the fa- 
mous physicist, of Germany, noted for 
his theory of “energetics.” 


CLASSICAL vs ROMANTIC GENIUSES 


There are those, as we know, who con- 
tend that genius consists mostly in hard 
work, while there are others who con- 
tend that work has little to do with it, 
but that flashes or inspirations of true 
genius come quite unsought. “Well”, says 
Professor Ostwald, ‘‘there is a certain a- 
mount of truth in both these theories’! 
But they apply to different types of gen- 
ius. There are in reality two distinct 
types, and not one. We have what 
might be called the “classical” type of 
genius, and we have the ‘‘romantic’’ type. 


Most of the well-known geniuses are of 
classical type. They were masters of 
their genius, while, in the romantic type. 
their genius is master of them. The 
classical genius is centralized, and has 
purpose; he is intent upon producing, 
rather than upon recognition. He is not 
so flighty and passionate. He adopts the 
Greek motto: “Nothing in excess”. 
The classical geniuses, as a rule, live a- 
part from people and work hard. 





(1) Robert Louis Stevenson said that Art consists 
largely in “knowing what to leave out.” 
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The romantic geniuses, on the other 
hand, are more “fluid” in type—as a- 
gainst the more “‘solid” type of the classi- 
cal geniuses. They got their ideas with 
less effort. They live in the fire of en- 
thusiasm, while the classical genius does 
not get so fired or excited. The romantic 
genius is more intuitional. As a rule, the 
classical genius produces his work rela- 
tively late in life (40 to 50), and the 
romantic genius, early in life. The ro- 
mantic genius is the suffering type—mel- 
ancholy, excitable, erratic, etc. 

The romantic genius works in fits and 
starts, while the classical genius works 
more continuously. Hence, it is only of 


the classical genius type that it may be 
said that “genius is nine-tenths hard 
work.’” Work is not the cause of genius, 
but the result. So, the “capacity for tak- 
ing infinite pains’ is due to the fact that 
the genius must work, and is naturally 
industrious. The genius of the classical 
type cannot be lazy. The genius of the 
romantic type, even when he is working, 
can be lazy when the mood is on. ‘The 
old adage “genius is born and not made” 
is only partially true: the genius is born 
and made. The cause of work is the 
genius. The great artist is absorbed in 
his work; the lesser artist, or pseudo- 
genius, in the product. 


GENIUS AND TALENT 


What is the essential difference be- 
tween them? Work is the Key. Genius 
makes a man work; talent does not. Tal- 
ent is the resu/t of work, while genius 1s 
the cause of it. The work of the true 
genius is unconscious; the work of the 
talented is conscious. Thus, the true gen- 
ius may be said to be in the grip of a 
higher power of spirit. The genius sees 
associations which other people do not 
see; he combines old things in new ways; 
he blazes new trails. 


Talent is subject to training and can 
be cultivated. Talent grows by external 
accretion, like a crystal; while genius 
springs from within, like true growth. 

While it is probably true that “every 
genius is a crank,” not every crank is a 
genius! Mrs. Carlyle remarked that “no 
woman should every marry a genius,” 
which may be true from her point of 
view, but may perhaps be set against 
Nietzsche’s remark that “a married philo- 
sopher is ridiculous!” 

The genius runs counter to the tradi- 
tions of the times in which he lives; he 


is “‘different.’’ Therefore, we make him 
suffer—because of his differences! The 
romantic genius loves beauty most, while 
the classical genius loves truth most. 
Hence, philosophers and scientists are of 
the classical genius type, while artists and 
poets are of the romantic genius type. 
The romantic geniuses are the ones 
who often verge on insanity, and supply 
the majority of cases which have been 
quoted. Possibly, this theory is a half- 
truth. Classical geniuses are probably fur- 
ther from insanity than is the average 
person. Lombroso contended that the ‘in- 
spiration of genius’ resembles an epilep- 
tic fit, characterized by unconsciousness; 
visions (usually weird); and exhaustion. 
St. Paul, Mohammed, Napoleon, Cesar, 
Peter the Hermit, Swift, Moliére, Handel, 
etc., were all epileptics. Lombroso’s the- 
ory applies, at best, to a few representa- 
tives of the romantic type of genius. Ex- 
amples of this could certainly be found: 
Coleridge was a drug fiend; Mozart had 
delusions of persecution; Swift became 
insane, and prophesied on the streets of 
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Dublin, where the people came to con- 
sult him like an oracle; Baudelaire dyed 
his hair green and wrote erotic poems to 
a negress, etc. 

This theory of the relations of genius 
and insanity did not, of course, originate 
with Lombroso. Aristotle pointed out 
that men of genius were usually sad, and 
were of the melancholic temperament. 
Horace said that a natural geaius either 
becomes insane or a poet! He becomes 
either a genius or a fool! He does not 
become both, as we have been told. 
While it may be true that many geniuses 
are sad, this may be due to temperament 
—or because they see more of the truth 
than other people! 

We are inclined to class together the 
half-witted and the one-and-a-half witted. 
In the latter case, we see only a third of 
their wits, their powers. Hence, we tend 
to class them with the half-witted. 

Genius and insanity are both ego- 
tistical. Precocity occurs in the romantic 
genius type; rarely in the classical genius 
type. In both genius and insanity we 
find erotic irregularities; they are both 
original; both different; both suffer from 
wanderlust; both are fearless (we speak 
of insane courage); both are passionate; 
both are awkward; both are insufficiently 
adapted to their surroundings; both be- 
lieve themselves inspired—but the genius 
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produces original work, while the insane 
man does not! 

Genius, then, is not a form of insanity 
—though the genius may become insane. 
When the central control is lost, this oc- 
curs. The mind of the genius is more 
complex (as opposed to simple) in struc- 
ture, and hence more easily destroyed. 
Geniuses are the advance-guards of civili- 
zation; they forge ahead, they make ori- 
ginal experiments and try-out new the- 
ories. They take risks and develop them- 
selves further along certain lines. They 
are more highly strung, and “the tauter 
the string, the more readily it breaks.” 

The genius has to repress himself more 
than the majority of people, to fit into 
his environment; hence there is a greater 
‘pressure’ on him, as psycho-analysis has 
shown us. This, of course, is especially 
true of the romantic genius type. 

Every normal child is to a certain ex- 
tent a potential genius, inasmuch as he 
could give one new idea to the world, 
one original suggestion, if he were prop- 
erly trained. We often bring-up children 
in a way calculated to squash and stifle 
all originality, and hence-all genius. For 
“differences” make genius. Hence, we 
should let the child develop and cultivate 
any “‘differences’” which he may exhibit, 
allowing him to be original, within the 
bounds of rationality. 


PRECOCITY AND GENIUS 


At what age does ordinary genius be- 
gin to manifest itself? The answers to 
this question are difficult and contradic- 
tory. But, as a general rule, genius of 
the romantic type begins to manifest at 
an early age, while genius of the classical 
type only becomes pronounced fairly late 
in life. Thus, to take but a few exam- 


pies: 


Aristophanes, the great comic poet of 
Greece, gained his first prize when but 
nineteen years of age. Cowley received 
the applause of the great at eleven, and 
Pope at twelve. Byron’s general infor- 
mation, as a boy, was unusually large and 
varied, and the list of works, in divers 
compartments of literature, which he had 
perused before his fifteenth year, is 
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something astonishing. His first known 
poetical effusion was penned at twelve, 
and at eighteen he published his first vol- 
ume of poems. Burns was a poet at six- 
teen, his first recorded poem having been 
written in memory of a fair girl compan- 


ion of the harvest fields, from whose 
hands he was wont to remove nettle- 
stings and thisles. Henry Kirke White 
was but seventeen when his first volume 
of poems was given to the public; Schil- 
ler published a poem on Moses when on- 
ly fourteen; Klopstock began his “Mes- 
siah” at seventeen; at eighteen Tasso 
wrote “Rinaldo; Calderon, the famous 
Spanish dramatist, penned his first play 
at fourteen; Goethe composed dialogues 
when only six or seven; Alfred de Musset 
wrote poems when only fourteen; Victor 
Hugo, called the “infant sublime,” versi- 
fied when a school boy, and at sixteen 
produced work of permanent value; 
Beaumont composed tragedies at twelve; 
Coleridge revealed his poetic genius at 
sixteen; Mrs. Browning began writing 
poetry at eight, and published an epic at 
twelve, while Mrs. Hemans published a 
volume of poems at fourteen. 


Leonardo da Vinci, the most comprehen- 
sive and versatile of all the great Italian 
masters of art, when but a small boy, 
puzzled his teachers by his original ie- 
marks and searching inquiries. In his 
first effort at drawing, he surpassed in 
grace and naturalness of outline the mod- 
els of his experienced instructor. When 
Michael Angelo was placed at a grammar 
school, preparatory to his entering one of 
the learned professions, he spent his time 
chiefly in drawing, much to his father’s 
disgust! Apprenticed to an eminent art- 
ist, his progress was so rapid as to ex- 
cite the latter's jealousy, and to compel 
the confession that his pupil had no fur- 


ther need of him. Raphael, before he was 
sixteen, copied the illustrations of Peru- 
gino’s designs so perfectly that his copies 
were frequently mistaken for the origi- 
nals. Gainsborough became a painter at 
twelve, and Turner exhibited creditable 
work at fifteen. Sir Christopher Wren, 
at the age of thirteen, had invented an 
astronomical apparatus, a pneumatic ma- 
chine, and several curious, if not useful, 
instruments. 


At the age of nine years, Handel com- 
posed “motets” and other pieces which 
were sung in the Cathedral; and, when 
only two years older, he provoked the 
mingled applause and envy of the fore- 
most composer and organist of Berlin 
by his astonishing instrumentation. When 
but a choir boy at St. Stephen’s, Hayden 
composed a mass, and was only twelve 
years old when he wrote his first opera. 


Mozart, when barely able to reach up 
to the key-board of the piano, would pick 
out thirds and other chords while his 
older sister was taking her lesson, and 
at the age of four began to compose. At 
nine he wrote sonatas for violin, viola, 
¢ello, horn, oboe, bassoon and_harpsi- 
chord; also a small oratorio; and at 
twelve, in the presence of the whole im- 
perial family of Austria, he wielded the 
conductor's baton at the performance of 
a mass composed by himself for the con- 
secration of a new church. 


Charles Dickens, when but a small boy, 
became famous among his playmates as 
the writer of a tragedy called “Misnar,” 
and also as the relater of impromptu 
stories. Bonaparte was very young when 
he displayed his extraordinary military 
genius. Alexander the Great was only 
twelve when he assumed the head of the 
Macedonian government; Peter the Great 
became Czar at seventeen. 
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AGE AND GENIUS 


Many similar instances could be cited, 
showing that numerous great men dis- 
played their genius at an early age. On 
the other hand, many of the world’s 
greatest geniuses did not become famous 
until they were long past middle age. To 
mention but a few of this character: 


The world-famed Cervantes developed 
no special brilliancy as a student, and was 
fifty-eight years of age when the first 
part of “Don Quixote” was given to the 
public. Bunyan did not write ‘Pilgrim’s 
Progress” until he was more than forty 
years of age. Virgil’s Aeneid was writ- 
ten between his forty-third and fiftieth 
years. Aeschylus, the founder of the 
drama, won his first prize at forty-one. 
Dante was thirty-five when he began the 
composition of his ‘Divine Comedy.’ 
Chaucer’s ‘Canterbury Tales’ were the 
product of his old age. Wordsworth did 


not gain renown until after forty. 


Scott was forty-three before he began 
to attract attention by his writings. Dan- 
iel DeFoe was fifty-eight when he pro- 


duced his masterpiece ‘Robinson Crusoe’. 
Milton was sixty when he began to com- 
pose his famous ‘Paradise Lost.’ Bach 
did not compose until he was past forty. 
Columbus was fifty-six when he planted 
his flag on San Salvador. Franklin was 
more than forty when he began his in- 
vestigation of electricity. Harvey pub- 
lished his discovery of the circulation of 
the blood at fifty. Darwin did not begin 
to write his ‘Origin’ until long past forty, 
and his ‘Descent of Man’ was published 
some ten years later. Descartes and Leib- 
nitz, the great philosophers, did not a- 
chieve distinction until they were past 
fifty; and Kant was forty-six. “Had 
Cromwell died at forty-three, England 
‘vould never have known a Common- 
wealth.” 

It is obvious, therefore, that genius— 
and particularly genius of the classical 
type—often does not manifest itself un- 
til late in life, and that the age-expres- 
sions of genius are extraordinarily elastic, 
extending from the earliest years to ad- 
vanced age. 


PART Il 


MUSICAL AND ARITHMETICAL PRODIGIES 


It will be observed that, in the above 
discussion, I carefully limited myself to 
the manifestations of normal genius— 
meaning by that, mental output of some 
sort of a high order, bearing the stamp 
of originality and brilliance. And, while 
several of the musical and poetic geniuses 
(especially) began composing at a very 
early age, hardly any of them (with the 
exception of Mozart) could rightly be 
defined as “infant prodigies.’” Curiously 
enough, this seems to be the rule rather 
than the exception, in cases of arithme- 


tical prodigies,—where one would expect 
the result to show much later-on in life! 
Yet this is not the case. Frederic W. H. 
Myers compiled a Table (with the help 
of Dr. Scripture’s collection) in which he 
showed that, in thirteen cases of the sort, 
the gift was first observed, in all instan- 
ces, before the tenth year, and in several 
at three or four years of age. Thus, in 
the cases of Colburn, Prolongeau, Saf- 
ford and Van R., it was noted at six; 
in Mangiamele and Mondeux at ten; 
in Whately at three; in Bidder at ten; 
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in Ampére at four; in Gauss at three; 
and in the other cases in ‘early boyhood.’ 
In practically all instances, the gift lasted 
but a few years,—then disappeared. In 
some of these cases the adult intelligence 
was good, in others average, and in stil! 
others low. In after years, none of these 
men could remember the means they em- 
ployed to solve the problems set them. 
The answers ‘just seemed to come into 
their heads; they gave them, and they 
turned out to be right! So, of Van R., 
it is said: 

“He did not retain the slightest idea 
of the manner in which he performed 
his calculations in childhood.” 

Of Colburn it was stated: 

“He positively declared that he did not 
know how the answers came into his 
mind.” And so on. Thus of Bidder: 

“He had an almost miraculous power 
of seeing, as it were, intuitively what 
factors would divide any large number, 
not a prime. Thus, if he were given the 
number 17,861, he would immediately 
remark it was 337x53 ..... He could 
not, he said, explain ow he did this; it 
seemed a natural instinct to him.” ! 

(These cases of arithmetical prodigies, 
of course, in which the results are ob- 
tained quite without the codperation of 
the conscious mind, have an interesting 
bearing upon the reported cases of cal- 
culating animals, such as the Mannheim 
dogs, the horses of Elberfeld, etc. The 
literature upon this subject is already fair- 
ly voluminous, but, inasmuch as it is not 
the province of this paper to touch upon 


(1) It is true that there are many ingenious “sys- 
tems” and short-cuts by which «a number of ap- 
parently complicated problems may be solved; see, 
e.g., The Master System of Short Method Arithmetic, 
by Joe Bond, Chicago, 1924. These are doubtless 
known to expert mathematicians. It may be taken 
as certain, however, that such methods are quite 
unknown to mathematical prodigies—because many 
of these systems have only been evolved of late 
years, and partly because a thorough knowledge of 
arithmetical principles is necessitated before these 
short-cut systems become intelligible; and, in the 
majority of cases, the subjects themselves had no 
idea as to how the given results were obtained. 


this question, I shall not do more than 
refer to it in passing. 

In addition to these arithmetical pro- 
digies, however, there are, as we know, 
prodigies of other types—artistic, musical, 
etc. Nowhere have I been enabled to 
find a psychological analysis of any of 
these cases which would prove illuminat- 
ing or helpful in solving the problem in 
hand. A recent work of the kind, The 
Psychology of a Musical Genius, by G. 
Révész, (1925) I found most disappoint- 
ing. Aside from the fact that the young 
genius in question (Erwin Nyiregyhazi) 
was shown to be some three years more 
advanced, mentally, than his age wouid 
warrant (as shown by the Terman tests) 
I can find nothing of much value in the 
book, from the psychological point-of- 
view. And, as against this, we have such 
cases as “Blind Tom,” who was practic- 
ally an imbecile, yet, when placed at the 
piano, played like an angel. It can hard- 
ly be contended, therefore, that Erwin’s 
mental prococity proves anything, since, 
in other instances, this was notoriously 
lacking. The explanation of these cases 
is obviously yet to find;* they form part 
and parcel of the general problem of 
genius, and we shall accordingly have 
occasion to refer to them again when we 
come to our discussion of the mechanism 
of genius—now genius works. Before 
doing so, however, a further discussion 
of the peculiarities and general psycho- 
logical characteristics of genius will be 
in order. 


ENVIRONMENT, AND OTHER FACTORS 
The environmental influences which 
might be thought to have some influence 
upon the development of genius are, pro- 
bably, (1) Early training, home and 
school; (2) Geographical surroundings; 


*It need hardly be pointed out, perhaps, that the 
Theosophists and many others see in such cases clear 
evidence of the theory of “reincarnation.” 
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(3) The race to which one belongs, and 
(4) The age in which one lives. 


(1) One would be inclined to believe 
that this might have a profound influence 
upon the budding genius; such, however 
does not appear to be the case; many of 
the world’s greatest geniuses have come 
from poor families, and have risen to 
great heights despite educational and so- 
cial handicaps. They were, moreover, 
trained for some trade or profession ut- 
terly different from that in which they 
ultimately made their mark. Paradoxical 
as it may seem, this influence seems to 
be very slight, in the majority of cases. 

(2) This, on the other hand, appears 
to be considerable—beauty of surround- 
ings and an equable temperature seem- 
ing essential factors. Royse indeed goes 
so far as to assert that ‘‘no genius has 
ever been known to have sprung-up in a 
country of pronouncedly unfavorable phy- 
sical conditions.” It is possible, of course, 
that this may be due, in large part, to 
the lack of educational facilities and the 
need of devoting all the energies to the 
practical affairs of living. 

(3) Race again has an important in- 
fluence upon genius; only the best and 
most progressive ‘stock’ has produced 
geniuses—which represent the best of 
that stock. But race itself is, in great 
part, the natural outcome of geographical 
environment; and so the influence of race 
upon genius resolves itself ultimately in- 
to the prior consideration of the influence 
of geographical conditions upon genius 

(4) The influence of the age in which 
he lives upon the genius has long been 
recognized as enormous. Macaulay, in his 
essay on Dryden, goes so far as to say 
“It is the age that forms the man, 
not the man that forms the age. Great 
minds do indeed react upon the society 
which has made them what they are: 


but they only pay with interest what they 
have received.” The scientific genius 
flourishes only in a scientific age; the ar- 
tistic genius in an artistic age; the literary 
genius in a literary age, etc. There is 
doubtless a great truth here; but it must 
be remembered that many of the world’s 
greatest geniuses (witness Roger Bacon) 
expressed themselves in a spirit directly 
contrary to their age, and in opposition 
to it. Progress has certainly been ren- 
dered possible by reason of scientific dis- 
coveries, but more particularly because of 
intellectual freedom, in ridding the mind 
of grotesque beliefs and fears. It may 
be largely true that “great geniuses and 
great epochs go together,” but the main- 
springs of the individual genius seem 
just as hard to find as ever, even grant- 
ing the greater facilities for its expres- 
sion. And it must never be forgotten 
that the genius, in turn, helps to mould 
the environment in which he lives. In 
the words of William James: “both 
factors are essential to change. The com- 
munity stagnates without the impulse of 
the individual. The impulse dies away 
without the sympathy of. the community.” 


Many facts which have in the past 
been held to be proofs of hereditary gen- 
ius may thus doubtless be explained—by 
environmental influences and the spirit 
of the age in which such men dwell. 
Many geniuses have been driven into 
their ultimate career as the result of pure 
accident. Having thus discovered the 
vital center of their lives, they have 
henceforth devoted themselves to it with 
passionate devotion. 


While it is true that many men have 
only achieved greatness as the result of 
continuous mental effort, it is also true 
that many others have done so with but 
slight conscious direction. With them, 
ideas seem to spring-up spontaneously in 
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the mind—being flashed into it with 
lightning-like speed and clarity. At the 
same time, a certain devotion to work is 
always necessary—giving objectivity to 
the ideas thus implanted. When this 1s 
not the case, the man remains nothing 


more than a dreamer, a visionary. He 
may be truly ‘inspired,’ but he must give 
expression or external form to his inner 
conceptions. This necessitates ap plication, 
and the driving force back of this is 
usually the power of genius itself: 


RACIAL EXPERIENCES AND MEMORIES 


In her book Everyman’s Genius, Mary 
Austin attempts to account for genius by 
the theory of ‘racial experiences.’ She 
Savs: 

“Genius is primarily a type of psycho- 
logical activity . . Genius shows 
itself in the individual by the sudden ap- 
pearance of ideas or concepts, often of 
the greatest complexity, seeming to come 
not by way of observation or cognition, 
but from somewhere above or beyond 


him, with sourceless connotations of au- 
thority. It is this unexpectedness and 
this authoritativeness which led the 


Greeks to name the experience genius, 
conceiving it to be the whisper of a spir- 
it, a genius, at the ear of the inner mind 
Practically all peoples have had some 
such notion of the process—noted as go- 
ing on in themselves,—the savage at- 
tributing it to his totem animal, or to 
the spirits of his ancestors. Modern psy- 
chology admits the whisper, but names 
the source as the deep self, the accumu- 
lated emotional and conceptual expeti- 
ence of the race, expressing itself through 
the individual as the ‘race mind.’ 

Genius itself (is) an inborn capacity for 
utilizing racial experience in meeting im- 
mediate exigencies . It is the free 
play of man’s inheritance... .” 

This idea of some sort of a racial 
memory has played a large part in mod- 
ern psycho-analytic literature, as we know, 
—Dr. C. G. Jung dealing with it ex- 
tensively in his book The Psychology of 


the Unconscious. 
has also discussed it from a totally differ- 
ent angle in his Biological Memory. How 
this can be held to account for genius, 
however, I cannot see. The outstanding 
and essential characteristic of the genius 
is that he is different from the rest of 
humanity, and does not share with them 
a common viewpoint. To take one ten- 
tative definition of genius, as ‘a man who 
sees similarities which other men do not,’ 
how can ‘racial experience’ account for 
that? The composition of masses, operas 
and sonatas, the instantaneous solution of 
complicated mathematical problems, the 
discovery of new scientific truths, the 
sublime rendition of music by a man to- 
tally devoid of mentality—how can ‘racial 
memory’ account for these things? This 
theory has, it seems to me, been pushed to 
absurd extremes by various investigators, 
—even to the extent of accounting for 
our ‘flying dreams’ by supposing that 
they represent a sort of memory, inherit- 
ed from our ape-like ancestors, when they 
lived in trees! Much of Jung’s material 
is purely fantastic. There is undoubtedly 
a grain of truth in this idea of a racial 
memory; we probably inherit a set of 
mental patterns, a sort of psychological 
groundwork, just as we inherit certain 
physiological stabilities——or even peculi- 
arities,—but this in no wise serves to ex- 
plain genius. Such racial memories wouid 
tend to make all men very much alike (as 
indeed they are) but the essence of the 


Dr. Eugenio Rignano ° 
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true genius is that he is different from 
other men,—this constituting the basic 
quality of his genius. It is doubtless true 
that a large percentage of our conscious 
mentation is rooted in the sub-conscious 
mind; but not all that rises into the con- 


scious mind is of equal value; some of it 
is good, while some of it is the veriest 
rubbish. ‘That is a mistake which many 
spiritualists are inclined to make: they 
believe that just because writings or 
“messages” have been obtained, by auto- 
matic writing or otherwise, that therefore 
these messages must necessarily come 
from some higher spiritual source, and 
are to be believed in consequence. Pre- 
cisely the reverse of this is usually the 
case; they emanate from a lower levei 
of mind than the normal consciousness, 
in many instances, and are accepted as 


PHYSIOLOGY 


Inasmuch as the mind is in some man- 

undoubtedly dependent upon the 
brain for its manifestations in this life, 
various daring and ingenious theories 
have been advanced, from time to time 
in the past, to explain genius from a 
semi-physiological standpoint. One of 
these is that advanced by Mr. Aleister 
Crowley, in an article entitled “Energised 
Enthusiasm” in Volume IX of The Egquz- 
nox. The theory is there advanced that. 
in addition to the gross secretion of the 
sex glands, there may also be formed 
(provided the suitable ‘magnetic rela- 
tions’ be established) a more subtle, se- 
condary secretion, which is poured into 
the blood stream, stimulating the nerve 
cells, and particularly the brain cells, thus 
constituting as it were, the physical basis 
of genius. It is to be observed that, at 
the time when this article was written, 
next to nothing was known of the en- 
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‘revelations from the beyond’ merely be- 
cause the subjects have hypnotized them- 
selves into the belief that they must ne- 
cessarily be so! If they used ordinary 
common sense, in estimating the value of 
these revelations, they would at once see 
that this is a fact. It is, of course, true 
that many striking communications have 
been received in this manner, apparently 
beyond the power of the individual 
produce normally, in which information 
is given unknown to the scribe, but these 
cases must be judged on their own merits. 
They represent apparently supernormal 
phenomena, and are not characteristic of 
the normal output, or manifestations of 
genius in the ordinary acceptation of that 
word. We shall have occasion to return 
to this aspect of the problem later on, 
however, when discussing the mechanism 
of genius and its possible causation. 


AND GENIUS 


docrine glands. Today, this ‘secondary 
secretion’ is known to exist—though its 
functions have not been finally deter- 
mined. There is doubtless much material 
of interest, in this connection, which 
might be obtained by making a careful, 
systematic and comparative study of the 
whole subject. Inasmuch as so little is 
known of this aspect of the question, 
however, it would be useless to discuss 
it further. I mention it here mainly for 
the sake of historical completeness, and 
because of the ingenuity of the idea. 


(1) In his Goetia of Solomon the King Crowley 
has pursued this line of suggestive inquiry, particul- 
arly with regard to magical ceremonies and invoca- 
tions, and he there says:— 

3 . What is the cause of my illusion of seeing 
a spirit in the triangle of Art? Every smatterer, 
every expert in psychology, will answer: 
lies in your brain.’ .... These unusual impressions, 
then, produce unusual brain changes; hence their 
summary is of unusual kind. Its projection bac 
into the apparently phenomenal world is therefore 
unusual The spirits of the Goetia are portions 
of the human brain... . Our Ceremonial Magic fines 
down, then, to a series of minute, though of course 
empirical, physiological experiments. ...” He else 
where speaks of “‘inflaming the brain” by means o 
magical ceremonies, etc 


‘That cause 
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GENIUS AND TALENT, Continued 


Before coming to our final discussion 
of the nature of genius, a few words 
must be said as to the essential differen- 
ces between true genius and mere talent 
—a topic which has been touched upoa 
before, but only in a superficial manner. 


Frequently they are confused, but there 
is a great difference between them, from 
Our present standpoint. Many men have 
possessed and developed great talent, 
relatively few of them have been great 
geniuses! Thus, in those ages of the 
world’s history when wars were of ai- 
most constant occurrence, there were 
many expert generals; they possessed un- 
doubted talent, which was developed by 
the spirit of the age in which they lived. 
Cesar, Napoleon and Alexander the 
Great were, however, military geniuses 
Many men have written upon evolution, 
but there was only one Darwin. Tens 
of thousands of men have composed mu- 
Sic, written poetry and painted pictures, 
but the great geniuses in all these fields 
stand-out like beacon lights, and have 
become household words. The same is 
true in any department of human en- 
deavor. The output, intellectual or ar- 
tistic, of the merely talented man is easily 
understood by us, and requires no stretch- 


ing of ordinary psychological theories in 
order to account for his results. The 
same cannot be said of the products of 
true genius—particularly if we take into 
account, as we must, the results obtained 
by the various musical, arithmetical and 
other prodigies. For, in their cases, as 
we have seen, no intellectual background 
or training has usually been present,— 
“Blind Tom,” a virtual idiot, who could 
nevertheless play the most difficult musi- 
cal compositions divinely, when placed at 
the piano; children extracting cube-roots 
and stating the number of seconds they 
have lived, almost before knowing their 
mathematical tables; veritable infants 
composing great music before being 
taught the elements of harmony and com- 
position. These are the cases which are 
difficult to explain by means of normal 
psychological principles, and these are 
the cases which represent, in the nth de- 
gree, those flashes of inspiration which 
constitute the essence of true genius. In 
practically all these cases, the conscious 
mind does not seem to participate in the 
results, —the ideas being seemingly 
flashed into it with lightning-like celerity, 
from some apparently external source. 
What is this source, and how may we 
explain genius of this character? 


Myers’ THEORY OF GENIUS 


The credit for the original attack upon 
this problem must be given to Mr. F. W. 
H. Myers who, in July, 1892, published 
his article on “The Mechanism of Gen- 
ius” in the Proceedings S. P. R. (Voi. 
VIII, pp. 333-61). He subsequently ex- 
tended and amplified his view in his 
Human Personality: and its Survival of 
Bodily Death. At the time when Myers 
wrote, practically nothing of value had 


been written upon the subject, and the 
daring originality of his views must al- 
ways be given due credit. His article 


constituted one of a series of nine brii- 
liant papers on “The Subliminal Con- 
sciousness,” contributed to the publi- 
cations of the Society. Myers’ views may 
be summarised, in his own words, as 
follows: 

“I suggest that Genius 


es eS should 
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be regarded as a power of utilising a 
wider range than other men can utilise 
of faculties in some degree innate in all; 


—a power of appropriating the results 
of subliminal mentation to subserve the 
supraliminal stream of thought;—so that 
an ‘inspiration of genius’ will be in truth 
a subliminal uprush, an emergence into 
the current of ideas which the man is 
consciously manipulating, of other ideas 
which he has not consciously originated, 
but which have shaped themselves beyond 
his will, in profounder regions of his be- 
ing. I shall urge that there is here no 
real departure from normality; no ab- 
normality, at least in the sense of degene- 
ration; but rather a fulfilment of the true 
norm of man, with suggestions, it may 
be, of something sapernormal ;—of some- 
thing which transcends existing normality 
as an advanced stage of evolutionary 
progress transcends an earlier stage . 

When the subliminal mentation forces it- 
self up through the supraliminal, without 
amalgamation, as in crystal-vision, auto- 
matic writing, etc., we have sensory or 
motor automatism. In accordance with 
this definition, the content of the inspira- 
tions of genius is supposed to be of the 
same general type as the content of ordin- 
ary thought. We have regarded genius 
as crystallizing fluid ideas; or, if you will, 
as concentrating and throwing upwards 
in its clear fountain a maze of subter- 
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ranean streams . For any valid 
appreciation of what I may call the vague 
supernormal content of moments of in- 
spiration, we shall have to examine a 
very limited group of men of genius... 

Subliminal uprushes, so far as they are 
intellectual, tend to become telaesthetic. 
They bring with them indefinite intima- 
tions of what I hold to be the great truth 
that the human spirit is essentially capa- 
ble of deeper than sensorial perception, 
of a direct knowledge of facts of the 
universe outside the range of any special- 
ised organ or of any planetary view .. .. 
When Dase solved all those sums in his 
head, his power of solving them was not 
a fresh development in his ancestral 
scock, but depended on the accidental 
adaptation of his organism to the mant- 
festation of the indwelling computative 
power. I do not indeed venture to fol- 
low Plato in his ontogenetic argument— 
his claim that the individual computator 
has had already an individual training in 
computation. I do not say that Dase 
himself learned or divined the multipli- 
cation-table in some ideal world. I only 
say that Dase and all the rest of us are 
the spawn or output of some unseen 
world in which the multiplication-table is, 
so to speak, ‘in the air.’ Dase trailed 
it after him, as the poet says of the 
clouds of glory, when he ‘descended into 
generation’ in a humble position at Ham- 


er 


GENIUS AND THE SUPERNORMAL 


Myers’ theory of genius is not only 
original and ingenious,—not only does tt 
enable us to understand much of the me- 
chanism actually involved,—but it aiso 
dovetails nicely into a series of super- 
normal facts. Assume a stream of sub- 
conscious intellection of a far-reaching 


character—a subliminal consciousness— 
rushing along and maturing ideas of its 
own.' Normally, this process remairis 





(1) It is hardly necessary, at this late date, to 
adduce evidence that such subconscious mentatio 
goes on; the literature of normal and abnormal 
psychology is filled with such material,—aside fro 
many evidences furnished by purely ‘psychic’ phen 
omena. 
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unconscious; occasionally, however, the 
final end-products, so to say, are flashed 
into the conscious mind, by reason of the 
pressure of the psychic energy lying be- 
hind these ideas. They then emerge into 
consciousness,—much as a bubble might 
burst upon the surface of water, when 
liberated from some reservoir in the 
depths beneath. The finished product 
is thus brought vividly into consciousness, 
in the form of the solution of some prob- 
lem, the explanation of some puzzling 
question, etc.,—constituting an ‘inspira- 
tion of genius, or some ‘intuition, of 
‘hunch,’ and so on, as the case may be. 
The elaboration or working-out of the 
problem has been effected in the depths 
beneath, and the product of the sublim- 
inal mentation has emerged into con- 
sciousness in some more or less clearly 


defined form. 


This final product may take one ot 
various forms—visual, auditory, etc., if 
it emerges in the form of some “sensory 
automatism; automatic writing, typto- 
logy, etc., if in some motor form. Or it 
may appear as a purely mental product— 
as some ‘idea’ which emerges into con- 
sciousness. In all these cases, the result 
is given, but not the means by which this 
result is obtained. The intermediate 
steps, the working-out of the problem, 
has all been purely subconscious. 

It is right and normal that our sub- 
conscious functions should remain such; 
too easy access to these depths of our 
being is not usually to be desired. Just 
as there is a physical diaphragm across 
the middle of our body, separating the 
lungs and heart from the viscera below, 
so there seems to be a sort of “psychical 
diaphragm,” if I may so express it, sepa- 
rating the conscious from the subcon- 
scious mind. In the majority of normal, 
healthy individuals, this psychic dia- 


phragm is more or less thick or imper- 
vious,—preventing a too-ready flow, back 
and forth, of this mental material; but, 
in some cases, this barrier seems to be- 
come thinned or pervious, or overly ‘por- 
ous, allowing a relatively free flow be- 
tween these two streams of mentation. 
When this is the case, more extensive 
portions of the subconscious mind are 
“tapped,” or overflow into the conscious 
mind. The result is an influx of new 
material—good or bad, as the case may 
be. For it must be remembered that, as 
Mr. Myers put it: 


“Hidden in the deep of our being is a 
rubbish-heap as well as a treasure house; 
—degenerations and insanities as well as 
beginnings of higher development ;—and 
any prospectus which insists on the a- 
mount of gold to be had for the washing 
should describe also the mass of detritus 
in which the bright grains lie concealed.” 


The quality of the output will there- 
fore depend upon the layer of subcon- 
sciousness which has been tapped, so to 
say—whether this be normal and healthy, 
or the reverse. In the one case, we get 
the inspirations of genius; in the other 
abnormalities and insanities. ‘The close 
connection between the two is thus evi- 
dent, and we are enabled to see why 
these connections should exist. If mere 
rambling thoughts emerge, semi-person- 
alized and loosely held together, we ob- 
tain the rubbish characteristic of insanity 
and many of the so-called spiritualistic 
“messages.” If, on the other hand, some 
portion of a well-ordered stream emerges. 
we obtain meaningful, clear-cut communi- 
cations, flashed from the subconscious to 
the conscious mind,—which may take one 
or other form, as outlined above. 

It all depends upon the stratum of the 
subconscious mind from which these 


thoughts originate, and the character and 
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activity of that stratum. Thus, to take a 
typical example—U/ysses, by James Joyce. 
Read as an ordinary book, it is a more 
or less meaningless jumble of erotic inani- 
ties; looked at from another point-of- 
view, it is a most remarkable psycholog- 
ical document. As I regard it, the book 
represents the output of a morbid sub- 
conscious mind,—the author having un- 
usual access to that mind, and viewing 
what is taking place within it. His ‘‘psy- 
chical diaphragm” was evidently extreme- 
ly porous,—allowing a relatively free 
flow, through it, of these subconscious 
thoughts and ideas. That is the unusual 
factor. We can readily assume that we 
should only have to descend the slope a 
little further in order to reach the level 
of sheer insanity. The revelations of 
Blake and many others of his type indi- 
cate the “borderland” realm from which 
their inspirations were obviously derived 


On the other hand we find fortunately, 
many instances in which helpful and lofty 
messages have been given—the true 1n- 
spirations of genius. These emerge from 
a wholesome, normal stratum of the 
mind, which is active and integrated 
within itself. The end-products of this 
subliminal mentation have been flashed 
into the conscious mind,—either as ori- 
ginal ideas, or as some form of auto- 
matism. The former, of course, are the 
more common. ‘The latter border upot 
other supernormal phenomena. These 
“messages” from the subconscious mind 
may take one of various forms,—as be- 
fore stated—and Mr. Myers must again 
be given the credit for showing just how 
this may come about, and showing the 
relationship between all sorts of appar- 
ently unrelated phenomena. Dreams, 
ghosts, premonitions, clairvoyance, auto- 
matic writing, crystal-gazing, warning 
voices, ghostly touches, hysteria, genius, 


hallucinations, telepathy—what an ap- 
parent chaos from which to bring order! 
Yet Myers showed that all these were in 
some way related; that many of these 
curious phenomena had a common source, 
and he succeeded in showing what that 
source was. Thus, said Myers, automat- 
isms may be either motor or sensory. If 
motor, we find the subconscious express- 
ing itself in automatic writing, or in radi- 
ating energy,—as exemplified in certain 
cures, or in the movements of objects 
without contact, etc. If sensory, this may 
take various forms, or methods of ex- 
ternalization, according to the sense af- 
fected. Thus, supposing an individual be 
walking across a dark moor at night; 
suddenly an apparition rises before him, 
with uplifted hand, and as suddenly van- 
ishes: Investigation proves that another 
step would have carried the voyager over 
the edge of a precipice. Need we assume 
that this was some ‘guardian angel’ sent 
to warn him in time? By no means! We 
may assume that the subconscious mind 
perceived the danger, and expressed its 
knowledge in this dramatic and symbol- 
ical form. In this case, the impression 
was visual in character. But again, the 
subject may hear a voice, warning him 
not to proceed. In such case, the sense 
of hearing had been appealed to. Or, 
the subject might have felt a restraining 
hand. Here, the sense of touch was af- 
fected. These are but the various ways in 
which the subconscious mind expressed 
or externalized its knowledge. And simi- 
larly, throughout the whole realm of 
these phenomena, Myers showed that the 
subconscious mind might be the primary 
factor at work, inter-connecting and 
blending them all into a harmonious 
whole. As Professor James expressed it: 
‘Whatever the judgment of the future 
may be on Mr. Myers’s speculations, the 
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credit will always remain to them of be- 
ing the first attempt in any language to 
consider the phenomena of hallucination, 
automatism, double personality, and me- 
diumship as connected parts of one whole 
subject.. (The Will to Believe, p. 316). 


It will thus be seen that the subconscious 
mind and its problems form an integral 
part of all psychic investigation, and have 
thrown a flood of light upon the mecha- 
nism of many of these curious phenom- 
ena. 


INTUITION AND INSPIRATION 


Intuition has been variously defined, 
from varying points-of-view. Perhaps one 
of the best definitions is that contained 
in Walter Newton Weston’s book Intui- 
tion, namely, as ‘that sense or faculty in 
the human mind by which man knows 
(or may know) facts of which he would 
otherwise not be cognizant—facts which 
might not be apparent to him through 
processes of reasoning or so-called scien- 
tific proof. This faculty is called in- 
tuition.’ 

When we come to inquire into the 
mechanism of intuition, however, we dis- 
cover that very little has been said upon 
the subject in the past of any real value. 
Nearly everything which has been written 
can be boiled down into a single sen- 
tence:—a prompting from the subcon- 
scious mind. But just how the subcon- 
scious mind obtained its information is 
not always clear! Sometimes, this is clear- 
ly traceable, it is true: slight incidents, 
unnoticed observations and comparisons, 
inferences, unconscious perceptions, etc., 
—these all play a part in forming the 
ultimate product. However, there arc 


many cases on record where such ‘expla- 
nations’ do not explain, and in these in- 
stances we seem to have evidence of some 
supernormal faculty at work, acquiring 
the necessary information, and _ subse- 
quently imparting it to the conscious 
mind, in some more or less vague man- 
ner. It is indeed hard to draw the line 
between intuition, as thus understood, 
and other supernormal faculties. 


Inspiration may mean either one of two 
things: Religious inspiration—which is 
the sense in which the word is generally 
used; or non-religious inspiration. With 
the former we are not concerned. The 
latter is more closely connected with our 
subject. But when we seek for a defi- 
nition for this kind of inspiration, and 
find it expressed in such words as the 
following, ‘a belief in an inner or occult 
sphere of the mind which can be influ- 
enced in other ways than through tie 
senses,’ ' it is obvious that we are merely 
stating one of the many problems of psy- 
chical research in other words! 


(1) The Psyehology of Inspiration, by George 
Raymond, pp. 55-56. 


THE SOURCE OF THE INFORMATION 


Assuming, then, that the flashes or 1n- 
Spirations of genius represent uprushes 
from the subliminal consciousness,— 
emerging into the conscious mind, as fin- 
ished products,—the question still re- 
mains: Whence did the subliminal obtain 
this information, which was thus im- 


parted? Here we come to the crux of 
the problem, and it- must be admitted 
that any answer we may make to this 
question must be merely tentative and 
theoretical. It is possible that some of 


these ideas may have been telepathically 
acquired, from other living minds—as in 
those instances when two or more people 
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have had the same idea (say for an in- 
vention) at the same time. The number 


of cases of this character would probabiy 
be unexpectedly large, if they could be 
collected; no sooner does an ‘original’ 
idea strike one man than it strikes ano- 
ther also, and both begin working upon 
the problem at the same time! Others 
seem to have been acquired by some kind 
of clairvoyance—cryptesthesia, in the 
larger sense. Others cannot be thus ex- 
plained. It would seem, in many cases, 
as though some larger reservoir of mind 
were in some way ‘tapped,’ and the vast 
storehouse of its potential knowledge 
drawn upon. This is doubtless what My- 
ers meant when he spoke of the multi- 
plication-table being, as it were, ‘in the 
air.’ All minds may perhaps ultimately 
be unified at some common source,—this 
forming the common spiritual ‘soil’ of 
humanity. Thus: just as every tree of 
the forest is undoubtedly a separate liv- 
ing entity (yet their roots are planted in 
a common soil, unifying them in Mother 
Earth), so it is possible that humanity 
may be in some manner unified in some 
larger spiritual world,—from which we 
draw our mental sustenance, and from 
which we emerge as seemingly separate 
beings,—just as the sun’s rays emanate 
from a central source. In this vaster Cos- 
mic Mind, all knowledge, all wisdom, 
may be contained, and the individual hu- 
man being has only to induce within him- 
self, consciously or unconsciously, the 
proper mental attitude, in order to open 
the doors of his inner vision, and receive 
this influx of knowledge and power. 
Were some process of this kind really 
involved (as the Yogis have long taught) 
it would but remain for us to discover 
the proper technic, in order to receive or 
command this Universal Knowledge at 
will. This is, perhaps, the state of Cos- 


mic Consciousness, of which so many ar- 
tists and poets have tried to tell us,—in 
words which evidently fail to convey the 
true inner meaning and vastness of their 
experience. 


One further theory must not be losc 
sight of—a theory which is indeed, to 
many, an obvious truth. This is the pos- 
sibility that other minds, possessing su- 
perior knowledge, are indeed contacted 
telepathically, but minds no longer in the 
flesh,—-spiritual entities of a higher order, 
whose wisdom transcends our own, and 
whose knowledge is imparted to living 
beings, who have voluntarily or other- 
wise placed themselves in a suitable att:- 
tude ‘for the reception of these truths. 


On this view, the flashes of inspirationai - 


genius would represent thoughts and 
ideas imparted from some other mind, in 
which they originated,—the man of gen- 
ius being, on this view, merely a channel 
through whom these externally initiated 
ideas might flow. 


All is possible! We do not know 
the ultimate solution of the majority of 
problems which confront us in this com- 
plex living Universe. ‘We must leave 
our minds open for the reception of all 
new truths. Certain it is that the centrai 
problems of genius still remain largely 
unsolved, and will probably only de 
solved when a clearer knowledge is ob- 
tained of the baffling problem of the 
connection of mind and matter. Possibly, 
as Myers suggested, these higher powers 
and faculties are not the product of 
terrene evolution, but are intended for 
use in some other sphere or world. Some 
day, perhaps, we shall know! Meanwhile, 
we can but continue our investigations,— 
firm in our belief that the Universe must 
ultimately be rational,—and that Truth, 


which is said to be mighty, shall at last 
prevail! 
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PROOFS AND COUNTER-PROOFS 
CONCERNING HUMAN “FLUID” 


By Dr. EMILIO SERVADIO (Rome) 
I 


The motive for the speedy rejection of 
the “fluidistic’ theories of Mesmer by 
the scientific world of his day, and for 
their abandonment by nearly all the free 
investigators is very simple: it was that 
their experimental proof consisted only 
of the effect produced by the supposed 
“fluid’’ upon the magnetised persons when 
transmitted by the hands of the “magne- 
tizer’’. As there existed no other element 
suggestive of the same conclusion it was 
very easy to regard this hypothetical 
“fluid”, whenever affirmed, as being only 
an outcome of phantasy: and that the 
same effects could be produced by other 
means. Indeed, when the experiments of 
Reichenbach (to which we will return 
later on), starting from another point of 
view, for a moment tended towards the 
rehabilitation of Mesmer’s theories, the 
discovery of an English doctor, Braid, 
that the phenomena of artificial sleep, of 
anaesthesia or hyperaesthesia etc., as pro- 
duced by the magentizers, could also be 
obtained by purely mechanical means, 
such as the concentration upon a shining 
object or something similar, sufficed to 
give the fluidists a blow which seemed 
this time to be mortal. With Braid, 
Hypnotism commenced. The succeeding 
studies of Charcot and Bernheim were 
destined to give the hypnotic theory a 
solid warrant; and Mesmer’s Animal 
Magnetism was left behind as a super- 
stition. The animists, then chanting a 
song of victory, simply forgot that the 


same effect may be produced by different 
causes and that the superstition of to-day 
may be the truth of to-morrow. 


It is of no interest here to return to 
the subsequent story of Hypnotism (cf. 
“Psychic Research”, August 1931) as ap- 
parent in the discussions and strifes of 
the School of the Salpétriére and that 
of Nancy, and in the new formulations 
given to it by more recent studies up 
to those to-day pretending to reduce it 
to a simple simulation. Instead of this 
we will this time review the efforts 
tending to ascertain the existence of 
a human fluid by ways different from 
each other, which can however be 
reduced to some distinct groups. Some 
experimentalists tried to render the sup- 
posed fluid visible to the eye by different 
means; or to make it visible by means of 
that perfected retina which the photo- 
graphic place represents. Others tried to 
construct highly sensitive apparatus cap- 
able of registrating the ‘fluids’ by their 
movements; others again wanted to in- 
vestigate the effect of the fluid upon sub- 
jects not amenable to suggestion such as 
animals or, better still, plants, or or- 
ganisms in a state of decomposition; 
whilst others finally especially investi- 
gated the radiations, the fluidic emana- 
tions which can be found in the so- 
called mediumistic sittings. So all these 
efforts are to be distinguished one from 
another not only as regards their method 
but also as to whether they refer to a 
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PROOFS OF HUMAN “FLUID” 


majority of individuals or only to some 
persons presenting special faculties. 
x eK OK 

The research work of Reichenbach al- 
ready mentioned belongs to the first 
group. On the basis of observations com- 
municated to him by especially sensitive 
persons, Reichenbach concluded that an- 
imals, plants, crystals and other inor- 
ganic substances whose molecules have 
a well determined orientation emit radia- 
tions. Using a word derived from the 
Sanscrift, Reichenbach called this radia- 
tion Od’, and published eight treatises 
from 1845 to 1868 in which he attempted 
to confirm its existence by different 
proofs. Nobody, however, took his 
studies seriously, although certain cor- 
respondent confirmations of “sensitives” 
in regard to phenomena developing in 
the greatest darkness should have led to 
the conclusion that there was something 
well-founded in them. But Mesmer was 
yet too closely remembered. The times 
were not yet ripe. 

According to Reichenbach, or rather, 
according to that which was ascertained 
by the subjects he had caused to make a 
contribution, the Human Fluid is “an 
emanation stréaming upwards, slightly 
inclined towards the south, aeriform, non- 
luminous, always in contact with the fin- 
gers be they bent in any direction what- 
ever. . . It has no likeness either to smoke 
or to steam of a more or less light kind; 
it looks more like a kind of tender 
flame.’ Reichenbach also called it ‘Lohe’”’, 
which exactly means flame. He made a 
great many special observations regarding 
it, noting its changes in connection with 
the season, the sex, the state of health of 
the subjects, etc. Further in ac- 
cordance with a law of Odic dualism dis- 
covered by him, he observed the emana- 
tions of the right side to be bluish, and 
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those of the left side to be reddish, and 
this observation was confirmed by the 
“sensitives” equally as regards human 
beings and animals. This observation ac- 
cording to Reichenbach was repeated by 
many other investigators, amongst which 
we will mention Hector Durville, De 
Rochas, and Lancelin. 

The name of Colonel Albert de Rochas 
is well known to all who occupy them- 
selves more or less with psychic research. 
His studies on the exteriorisation of sen- 
sibility and motor reaction in the more or 
less profound states of hypnosis will al- 
ways maintain their place among the best 
accomplished works of their time, even 
though they contain some erroneous gen- 
eralisations and have been surpassed by 
more recent observations. In the domain 
of supernormal psychical phenomena 
there are very few arguments with which 
De Rochas did not occupy himself. After 
having acquainted himself with the 
theories of Reichenbach he intended to 
continue them and give them a more 
valid foundation. As a subject for his 
experiments he selected a boy who 
showed an enhanced hyperaesthesia of 
his eye-sight in the hypnotical state. 
This youth was a professional draughts-’ 
man. He was capable of reproducing in 
a very evident manner by drawings or 
pictures what it was that he saw. The 
radiations perceived by this subject were 
more or less the same as those announced 
by the subjects of Reichenbach. Accord- 
ing to him the right side of the human 
body generally shows a blue colour, the 
left side a red colour, colourings which 
are due to the emanations emitted. With 
other subjects however the descriptions 
were different “under the influence’, 
writes De Rochas, ‘‘of a modification of 
the hypnotical state or under that of a 
different orientation of the subject emit- 
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ting the emanations’. In any case the 
existence of a luminous sensation was 
certain. De Rochas then desired to as- 
certain whether the latter was of a mere- 
ly subjective nature or not. For this pur- 
pose he used an electro-magnet which, 
without the subject knowing it, was 
charged, or rendered inert, or inverted. 
The perception of the emanations was 
conformable to the several operations. 
Other experiments definitively convinced 
De Rochas that the radiations must be 
real. 


A few years after these experiments a 
biologist of Nancy, Charpentier, wished 
to demonstrate that the famous “N’-rays 
of Blondlot, which so many disputants 
tried to solve in 1903, were also emitted 
by the human organism, and he called 
them Physiological Radiations. The stu- 
dies of Blondlot as well as those of 
Charpentier were looked upon as being 
without any value by contemporary 
scientists. 

One of the latest attempts to ascertain 
the existence of a human fluid by render- 
ing it visible is that of Kilner, who re- 
sumed the experiments of Blondlot. The 
experiments of Kilner are extremely in- 
teresting. He tried to make visible for 
the majority of people the Human At- 
mosphere (a term used by him) or Azra, 
according to an expression adopted by 
theosophists and occultists: a sort of 
emanation which is supposed to envelop 
the human body as in a luminous case. 
In contrast with Reichenbach and De 
Rochas however, who worked with sen- 
sitive subjects, Kilner after many experi- 
ments concluded that anybody could see 
the Aura if only he concentrated upon 
the person to be examined through a 
screen consisting of a shallow tank of 
very fine, flat glass containing a solu- 
tion of dicyanin, a substance derived 


from coal-tar. Kilner affirms that 959% 
of all persons see the Aura in a light 
of an average intensity; generally it has 
an ovoid form surrounding the whole 
body and presenting three distinct zones. 
an obscure edge of about half a centi- 
metre (about a quarter of an inch) con- 
nected with the body, which Kilner 
called the Etheric Double; an Interior 
Aura with stripes, from three to eight 
centimetres wide (1.2 to 3.2 in.); an 
Exterior Aura without definite outlines. 
The Aura is said to be interwoven with 
different kinds of rays and shining spots. 
The colour, generally of a bluish grey, 
may change in different ways. By apply- 
ing screens containing other substances, 
by working with different kinds of 
chemical reagents, by letting electrical 
forces discharge themselves on the sur- 
face of the human body, Kilner has made 
many more corresponding observations 
upon which we cannot enter here. We 
will only say, that he intended to ela- 
borate a new diagnostical method from 
the examination of the various forms 
and colours of the Aura, of which he 
presents many examples in his writings. 
His attempts to photograph the Azra re- 
mained without any result. 


These experiments and those conducted 
in a similar way according to the example 
of Kilner at the Metapsychical Institute 
of Buenos Aires seem, however, to have 
been greatly discounted by other later 
experiments. It is clear that it is very 
difficult to eliminate the suggestion 
caused by the prolonged attention and 
the ensuing fatigue of the optic nerve 
from such observations. And this may 
be said with still more justification con- 
cerning observations like those of De 
Rochas, which were moreover carried 
out with subjects in a hypnotical state, 
that is, in a state more favourable to sug- 
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gestion than any other. Herewith how- 
ever I shall not maintain that the obser- 
vations made may not contain much that 
is true. I intend only to mention one 
element which is negative at least in so 
far as it makes them appear not entire- 
ly trustworthy. Regarding the experi- 
ments of Kilner, Mr. Sudre says that he 
and his friend Dr. Geley spent hours in 
looking through the screens of dicyanin 
without seeing anything. He adds, how- 
ever, “It is true that we felt we would 
be entirely successful with the help of 
a little autosuggestion in seeing a fog 
where in reality there was nothing.” And 
he goes on to say also the existence of a 
direct mental suggestion must be reckoned 
with, besides the autosuggestion which 
is more common with sensitive and 
hypnotized persons. 

About the year 1914 Prof. Haschek 
of Vienna took up the investigations of 
Reichenbach’s work and concluded that 
the slight luminosity of the human body 
was due to the slow oxidation of the 
products of physiological exertion. As 
to the crystals he found out that they 
no more emitted any light after they 
had been kept in the dark for some 
months; but that they began to emit it 
again after they had been exposed to 
the rays of the sun. By this time the 
theories of Reichenbach were nearly en- 
tirely rejected. Equally negative were 
the conclusions of Hoffmann in 1919, 
who established the function of the fac- 
tor of suggestion in the most accurate 
manner also with the sensitives, who, 
for example were unable to see anything 
around minerals which Hoffmann had 
flooded with ultra-violet rays without 
their knowing it. He then occupied him- 
self with the verification of Kilner’s as- 
sertions and came to the conclusion that 
the alleged Aura was only seen because 


of a different accomodation of the eye 
to different colours. All in all, the 
fatigue of the retina was the cause of 
everything. It certainly is a very grave 
challenge that he succeeded in making 
visible through a screen the Aura of a 
plaster-bust. 

The experimental investigations of 
Haschek and Hoffman belong to the 
last that have been carried about in the 
same direction as that taken by Reichen- 
bach and those who, like him, tried to 
make the human fluid directly or in- 
directly visible. We are convinced that 
they did not entirely confute the pre- 
ceding experiments, but we think it is 
extremely difficult to eliminate sugges- 
tion in conducting such investigations. 
However it has often been entirely ex- 
cluded by following other methods. One 
of the first thought of was of course to 
see whether the photographic plate was 
sensitive to the supposed radiations. 

In 1882 Darget succeeded in obtaining 
what he thought to be photographs of 
the human emanations. One of his most 
renowned experiments consisted of the 
following procedure: he wrapped a plate 
into a piece of paper with print or hand- 
writing on it, then into black paper, final- 
ly into a third paper covering of any 
sort. Then he left the plate on the 
forehead or on the abdomen of some 
person for one or two hours, after which 
the writing appeared on the plate. The 
experiments of Darget have however 
recently been taken up, especially by 
Fontenay, by Saint-Albin, by Warcollier, 
and it seems to have been demonstrated 
that the phenomenon is due to some 
sort of interaction or simply to chemical 
processes as heat, exudation, etc. 

In the last years of the past century 
Dr. Luys began to proceed in another 
direction: he put a photographic plate 
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on the bottom of a little vessel contain- 
ing hydroquinone.* He then put the 
palm of his hand upon the plate for 15 
or 20 minutes, and subsequently de- 
veloped it. This being done, there could 
be seen, apart from the mechanical im- 
print of the hand, a luminous radiation 
surrounding this; its outlines varying, ac- 
cording to Luys, in each case according 
to the subjects and the various condi- 
tions in which they found themselves. 
These experiments were also criticised 
and all means were tried to shew that 
these Effluviographs were to be attri- 
buted to the slow deposition of sub- 
stances suspended in the developer. It 
con however be said, that attempts made 
afterwards with developers thoroughly 
filtered gave results corresponding with 
the observations of Luys. Further ex- 
periments, conducted with much more 
severity by interposing screens for isola- 
tion and by eliminating the supposed in- 
fluence of the warmth of the hand etc., 
also confirmed these results. For example 
Delanne proceeded in this manner using 
a solution of alum to absorb the calorific 
rays, and taking care not to put the 
hands directly upon the plates. He also 
made counterproofs by artificial means, 
using inanimate objects of the same tem- 
perature as the human body. Comparing 
and examinating the proofs thus ob- 
tained Delanne came to the conclusion 
that in many cases real, genuine photo- 
graphs of the human radiation were 
concerned. Baraduc, Majewski, Narke- 
wicz-Jodko and many others, whom it 
would lead us too far afield to mention, 
obtained analogous results. 


On the basis merely of the arguments 
from temperature, exudation etc., Fon- 
tenay, Lebon and others have recently 


* A chemical agent for the development of 
photographic images. 


debated these experiments, adding that 
argument which to Mr. Sudre seems to 
be very efficacious [although it does not 
represent our own view-point} “If there 
exists a human radiation, then all the 
photographic plates coming from the 
fabric would be veiled because of all 
the manipulations to which they were 
submitted. The house of Lumiére how- 
ever has declared that among the thou- 
sand dozens of plates developed by their 
agency nothing of that kind has ever 
ben observed. . . .” 


To us the removal of the intention to 
determine the reality of effluviography in 
this experiment would mean the elimina- 
tion of a direct cause of success. It is 
one thing to put one’s hand on a photo- 
gtaphic plate and-to keep it there some 
twenty minutes with the intention of 
producing a fluidistic imprint; and it is 
quite another thing quickly to handle one 
after another hundreds of plates, as the 
workmen of the Lumiére establishment 
above mentioned to, certainly without the 
remotest thought of a possible effect of 
that kind. It would be of the same value 
for example to pretend that alum doesn’t 
crystallize after having left alone a solu- 
tion of alum for three minutes while 
it is known that the operation needs 
several hours—this not to mention 
the intentional element which very 
often has a _ determinative function 
in this domain. Those who, like Dr. 
Ménager, for example, try to attribute 
all the effects to the temperature of the 
hands or to the contact of the fingers 
with the stripe of gelatine, show that 
they ignore or do not duly regard the 
experiments in which the plate was 
turned upside down (De Rochas, Majew- 
ski, Durville etc.) or in which the in- 
fluence of the heat was either entirely 
eliminated by appropriate means or re- 
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cognised as not being sufficient to ex- 
plain the effects obtained. As far as we 
know the last of this kind were those of 
Dr. Bertholet and Mrs. Issaeff, who 
seems to have a particularly energetic 
fluid, if we are to accept what people 
have said who have been cured by her 
laying her hands upon them. “It can’t 
be disputed,” writes Bertholet, “that the 
heat has a certain effect, but it is not 
sufficient to explain the effects obtained, 
especially if you compare the nearly 
identical photographs of the same hand 
obtained in different temperatures, or 
those taken while a _ rubber-glove, in 
which warm water circulated was put 
on the plate.” Besides there exist very 
great differences between the various 
photographs if the subject was in well 
defined abnormal conditions, as sadness, 
extreme fatigue, a state of fever, ill- 
ness, fasting, or in a condition of perfect 
health. An accurate study of all the 
proofs obtained is very convincing in- 
deed. 

Amongst the last experiments of this 
kind conducted with a good guarantee of 
seriousness are e.g. those of the British 
College of Psychic Science, reviewed in 
the issues of April and October 1929 of 
the periodical of this institute. The sub- 
jects are two sisters, and the method is 
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that now well known to us: photographic 
plates, wrapped up with much care and 
sealed are put into contact with the hands 
of one or the other of the subjects. Many 
times no results whatever was obtained. 
At other times however very clear 
luminous traces were found, similar 
sometimes to segments intersecting each 
other, at other times to groups of little 
round bodies, again at other times to 
Milky Ways or starry skies. It is un- 
necessary to add that all the required 
counterproofs were scrupulously carried 
out in order to make it certain that the 
impressions could not be attributed to 
a wrong preparation of the plates. In 
this case however the phenomenon is 
somewhat more complicated than in the 
others we have recorded until now, in so 
far as the two subjects studied by the 
British College presented other character- 
istics—probably of a more mediumistic 
nature, and one of the sisters during the 
experiments often fell into a state very 
closely resembling that of trance. 

All in all the results obtained by photo- 
graphy certainly are much more satis- 
fying than those we have examined fol- 
lowing the traces of Reichenbach and his 
successors. 

(To be continued.) 
EMILIO SERVADIO 
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AN INTERESTING CASE OF 
BILOCATION 


Communicated by 
Dr. GERDA WALTHER 


When I was in Copenhagen in Feb- 
ruary 1930 lecturing on Rudi Schneider, 
“Margery” etc., I had the pleasure of 
making the acquaintance of Mr. J. S. 
Jensen, president of ‘Psychic O plysnings- 
forening’”’ (Society for enlightening the 
public on psychic matters) and his wife, 
who is of Finnish origui and possesses 
some psychic faculties——as many in- 
habitants of Finland do. 

Mr. and Mrs. Jensen told me an inter- 
esting case of bilocation of the ego, or 
“double” which they had themselves ex- 
perienced. 

Mr. Jensen is very much abroad on 
commercial journeys (he is a publisher), 
but generally his wife knows exactly 
where he is, and she is also acquainted 
with most of the towns he usually visits. 
having been there herself. Some years 
ago Mrs. Jensen, to recover from an ill- 
ness, went to live for some time on the 
isle of Bornholm. One night she was 
awakened by a terrible thunderstorm, such 
as she had never experienced before. 
She was very much frightened and wished 
to get into communicaion with her hus- 
band, who was on one of his usual 
journeys without her knowing exactly 
where he was. She mentally “looked for 
him’ in all the towns he used to visit 
without, however, having the feeling he 
was there. So finally she did not concen- 
trate on the towns any more but only on 
her husband. Suddenly she had a vision 
of her husband going along an alley 
and entering a house she didn’t know; 
thence going into one of the rooms 


there. She watched him undress and 


go to bed and was a little angry be- 
cause he forgot to use a certain ointment 
she had given him to put on his face 
every night. “There you can see’, she 
said to herself, “that’s how it goes if 
I'm not with him.” Then she felt quite 
comforted and went to sleep. The next 
day she wrote a letter to her husband 
(addressed to Copenhagen) telling him 
about it all. 

That same evening Mr. Jensen was in 
the little Danish town of Randers, where 
his wife had never been. After a little 
walk down an alley in the evening he 
returned to his Hotel (Hotel Westend), 
and went to bed because he was rather 
tired from his journey. Suddenly he saw 
the figure of his wife standing before 
his bed. She was clad as usual but 
seemed to look much younger, as if she 
was glorified. He was somewhat frigh- 
tened, as he didn’t know what it meant 
and feared something might have hap- 
pened, though the calm, kind face of 
the phantasm did not suggest the an- 
nouncement of some accident. In any 
case next day he sent a telegram home 
with his exact address (without however 
mentioning anything about his vision) 
so that his family could reach him in 
case something had happened. Then 
him with her account of what she had ex- 
perienced that night. Her description of 
the letter of his wife was sent on to 
the alley and the house was entirely ade- 
quate to Hotel Westend in Randers and 
its surroundings. 
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AN INTERESTING CASE OF BILOCATION 


I don’t think this was a case of mere 
telepathy, as some might think. Mr. Jen- 
sen actually saw the figure of his wife 
standing before his bed, which was not 
in her mind. As she was thinking of him 
and of what he was doing, equally he was 
thinking of her and made no mental pic- 
ture of himself walking about, undress- 
ing or lying down as he would appear 
to the eye of another person in the same 
room. The case would be otherwise if 
he had only taken up what was in her 
mind and she had only taken up what 
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was in his. (Cf. ‘Psychic Research’, 
October 1931 p.439.) So I think it must 
have been a case of genuine bilocation 
from the side of Mrs. Jensen and of 
genuine clairvoyance from the side of 
Mr. Jensen. 

Mr. and Mrs. Jensen sent me a state- 
ment signed by them on July 11th 1931 
testifying their experience of a case of 
bilocation was exactly as I have above 
described it. They only regret the letter 
and telegram have not been preserved as 
they would have been a good proof. 


* ek KK F 


THE CONTINENTAL JOURNALS 


By Dr. GERDA WALTHER 


The “Zeitschrift fiir Parapsychologie”’ for 
October 1931 contains the following principal 
articles: 

Dr. Emilio Servadio: “Surrealism and psy- 
chical research.” Surrealism is a new school 
of modern art in France whose leader André 
Breton has published two manifestos on its 
aims. He is an absolute adversary of con- 
sciousness and the will and believes alJ really 
original human creations (in art and else- 
where) to come up from the depth of the sub- 
conscious. Therefore he demands the reason 
and the will of the conscious ego to be put 
aside in the production of art etc. Breton is 
greatly interested sm psychic phenomena, es- 
pecially clairvoyance, telepathy; he thinks he 
has discovered (!) cross-correspondence. Un- 
fornately he and his adherents entirely ignore 
the results of psychic research and its inves- 
tigation of psychical phenomena; and accord- 
ing to their antagonism against all reason and 
scientific intellectual investigation it is not to 
be hoped they will thoroughly study psychic 
reseatch as they ought to. In spite of this 
however their productions and the description 
of their experiences is very interesting for psy- 
chic researchers. 

Josef Sells “Parapsychical exteviovisations and 
infra-red rays’ describes the nature of the dif- 
ferent kinds of waves contained in the spec- 
trum in combination with Dr. Osty’s experi- 


ments with Rudi Schneider. As red rays do 
not seem to harm teleplasm he thinks it must 
be the electrical and chemical faculties of the 
white light, which are not contained in the red 
light, which are detrimental to it. To illus- 
trate his thoughts he describes a sitting he had 
with a physical medium in Landshut. He 
doesn’t mention the name of this medium, but 
it was Oskar Schlag, who was afterwards ex- 
posed by Baron Schrenck-Notzing. I was pre- 
sent at the sitting which Mr. Sell describes and 
I fear, according to what we found out after- 
wards, that all the phenomena were fraudu- 
lent, as the medium was not properly con- 
trolled, —the controller being one of his 
friends. 

Dr. Ingruber (Counsellor of the Higher 
Court of Justice): ‘Mrs. Maria Silbert in the 
judgment of a criminal judge of Graz’. The 
author describes how he came to Mrs. Silbert 
as an entire sceptic and gradually became con- 
vinced of the integrity and honesty of her per- 
sonality as well as of the genuineness of the 
phenomena witnessed in her and his own 
home. (Raps, telekineses, an engraving of the 
name “‘Nell” on the underside of his eyeglass- 
case lying beside his own foot on the floor 
about 2% feet away from the feet of the me- 
dium, and another engraving of “Nell” and 
the date on the inside of the snuff-box of an- 
other sitter, which was put under the table but 
suddenly fell from the ceiling into the hands 
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of the medium. Other phenomena were: 
touches, de- and rematerialisations (of a watch, 
a bouquet of lilacs). 


Gustav Zenker, M. D.: “Authentic polter- 
geist-phenomena observed by myself and 
others.” Towards the end of the last century 
the author had regular table-séances in his flat, 
they were followed by loud scratchings in the 
wall during the nights, then came raps and 
other noises, finally his bed was shaken, swear- 
ing was of no use but the phenomena ceased 
when he prayed. — After the death of a fe- 
male relation who had died from gas-poison- 
ing small objects belonging to her, which the 
author kept in a drawer, moved about there 
with much noise every evening at 9 o'clock, 
and raps were heard in a cupboard she had 
used during her life-time. Already a short 
time before her death strange noises were 
heard in the case of the gas-meter in the flat 
of that lady. — A friend of the author who 
seems to be psychic but is an adversary of 
psychics visited a relation inhabiting a castle- 
like mansion in Silesia. He was told that a 
countess had been murdered there years ago 
and the place was supposed to be haunted. 
When he answered ‘‘that there were no such 
things” a glass standing before him on the 
table broke into five pieces. — Patients of the 
author have a haunted room in their house; 
strange noises are heard there sometimes. A 
little boy saw an “aunt” walking about in it. 
After that it was only used as fruit-loft. When 
one day a girl went to fetch some apples there, 
an apple was thrown at her and struck her 
cheek. —- When magnetising a patient against 
headache the author had a feeling as if hot 
steam was rushing towards him from her 
hands, so he thought she might be psychic and 
made a circle with her and his family. Im- 
mediately after that a little bell hanging on the 
wall began to ring in the same rhythm as her 
pulsation. — At a sitting in Leipzig the author 
ordered a psychic lady to visit a friend of his 
mentally in his study in his sanatorium in 
Naumburg and to knock at his door. This she 
did describing exactly what he was doing and 
how he got up and opened the door when she 
knocked. Everything, also that he had heard 
the knock and got up, was confirmed by this 
friend in a letter. — In a sitting with Eva Fay 
a guitar moved into the cabinet by full light 
from a place several meters distant whilst 
watched by five persons. — A friend of the 


author told him how the picture of his grand- 
father suddenly fell from the wall without the 
nail or the loop showing any change, two hours 
later a telegram announced the death of the 
grandfather. When practising in Liechtenstein 
(Saxony) the wife of a miner told him how 
the bed-covers were torn away from the beds 
of the family in the night, and how a bunch 
of keys hanging on a cupboard used to rattle. 
The miner himself told him how he heard 
somebody going to and fro every night. He 
said the former owner of the house had hung 
himself after he had sworn a false oath and 
the house was haunted since. 

“The story of a haunted house in Dort- 
mund”’, communicated by Florizel von Reuter. 
The happenings were published in an old fam- 
ily chronicle in 1714 by Dr. med. Gerstmann 
(born 1867). They began in the night of 
April 21st 1713 by the hens being sirred up 
from the hen-coop, at the same time a ser- 
vant heard a voice shouting “O Jesus, O 
Jesus!” The following days stones, lumps 
of earth, cinders, tiles were thrown through 
the windows and flew about in the house, but 
they could only be seen in the moment they 
fell down. The pavement in the yard was torn 
up for that purpose by invisible forces. Then 
eggs flew about in the house and “painted the 
walls’. The furniture was thrown about. 
From the 16th day onward pots and sherds 
filled with human excrements were thrown 
about and everything was soiled by them. All 
sorts of things were thrown into the privy, and 
although the lid was thoroughly nailed down 
several times to prevent further mischief it 
was torn up again each time. The garments 
of the house-owners were also soiled with filth, 
and several times the tails were cut off the 
coats of Dr. G.’s sons. His own wig disap- 
peared and when it was found again it was 
cut to pieces.1 On June 2nd one of the sons 
saw “a floating shadow” in a little pavilion 
crying: “Finish! Finish to-day!’ And later on 
again a cry was hear: “A very bad finish” and 
“stink-finish”. After that no more phenomena 
happened. In the beginning, when the stones 
began to fly, the neighbours and naughty boys 
were suspected, but nothing suspicious could 


be found. 


1 Similar phenomena were observed in Brunn 
and Nikolsburg in 1924 ff. in the poltergeist case 
of Hilda Zwiesellauer. (Cf. a) 
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Dr. E. Mattiesen: The exteviorisation of the 
ego as an argument for spiritualism.’ (Con- 
clusion.) The author summarizes the cases 
described in his former article and analyses all 
the pros and cons concerning the phenomenon 
and its significance as a proof for the indepen- 
dence of the soul (or ego) of its physical body. 
He also points out that the description of the 
experiences of the deceased immediately after 
they found themselves to be ‘“‘dead’’ sometimes 
are very much like the experiences of biloca- 
tion, exteriorisation etc. In a very interesting 


appendix Prof. Hans Driesch has, in a letter,’ 


admitted the phenomenon of exteriorisation to 
be a very important proof for survival, al- 
though, he adds, sceptics will doubt the facti- 
city of this phenomenon. A very interesting 
experience of Mrs. Driesch is narrated in this 
connection. Mrs. Driesch one night ‘dreamed’ 
that a fire was breaking out in the room of 
her servants on the other side of the corridor 
and—in her dream as she thought—called out 
to the girl next to the fire to pour water on 
the fire. The same night this girl was awak- 
ened by “somebody calling out to her to pour 
water on the fire”. The other girl waking up 
thought she saw a “white figure floating in the 
room’. Originally Mrs. Driesch thought the 
whole was telepathy and couldn’t account for 
this phantom, but now she thinks it may have 
been an exteriorisation and not telepathy, or 
she herself would have been the phantom. She 
also felt a kind of pulling towards the room 
of the servants. She did not, however, see her 
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own body when leaving it and returning to it 
as in other case of Dr. Mattiesen. 

In the “Small Notes” an exhibition of psy- 
chic art in Berlin is reviewed. (This exhibi- 
tion also contains drawings by Jutta Kieser and 
Mrs. B., cf. “Psychic Research’, November 
1931 pp. 480-82. Prof. Haslinger and Proj. 
Walter publish a declaration saying they can 
no more help visitors coming to Graz to have 
sittings with Mrs. Silbert after all the attacks 
and ingratitude they have experienced for their 
trouble. (This refers mostly, but not solely, 
to Besterman and Lambert. G. W.). — Prof. 
Blacher thinks the “‘poltergeist phenomenon in 
the castle H,’”’ (published in the August issue 
of the Zeitschrift) may also be explained with- 
out the spiritualist theory through the subcon- 
scious mind of the medium. (?) — Countess 
Wassilko writes against the Austrian conjurer 
Ottokar Fischer and his lectures (reviewed in 
the August issue of the Zeitschrift). She says 
Mr. Fischer has never been present at a sitting 
of the fraudulent medium Karl Kraus, so he 
couldn’t expose him. It is ridiculous if he 
says Mrs. Silbert produces her engravings with 
a gramophone needle held with her toes(!), 
besides neither he nor anybody else ever saw 
such a needle. The nail he found in a chair in 
the countess’s room and which he thinks was 
used to produce some of the scratches of El- 
eonaro Zugun was merely one of those in 
the upholstery of the chair which happened 
to have come loose. 


* * KK K 


The Dutch “Tijdschrift voor Parapsycho- 
logie’’, July 1931, contains the following prin- 
cipal articles: 

Dr. P. A. Dietz: “Some cases of asitia (liv- 
ing without nutriment) in the Netherlands.” 
The author distinguishes: (1). Ordinary fast- 
ing (including “starving artists’ who sit in 
glass cages, etc. publicly). (2). Starvation 
in a state of. cataleptic sleep as observed with 
the Yogis and (3). Starving while the person 
concerned leads an ordinary life as in the 
case of Theresa Neumann. The article deals 
principally with this latter kind. Often, though 
not always, it is connected with religious stig- 
matisation (as also in the case of St. Francis of 
Assisis and of a nun in Leicester, who was 


said to live only upon the holy wafer. She 
was controlled during two weeks by fifteen 
priests on the command of Hugh, Bishop of 
Lincoln, in 1220). St. Lyduwina van Schie- 
dam (1380-1433) was also said to have lived 
only upon the holy wafer, like Theresa Neu- 
mann she became very ill in her fifteenth 
year and was lame on one side. But it is 
not only the catholic saints or religious per- 
sons who show this phenomenon, as many 
think. Some protestant examples are also 
known. Thus Eva Vlieghen of Meurs (bora 
1575) who was very poor and always hungry 
when a child so that she asked the Lord to 
take hunger and thirst from her, after which 
her want of food became less and less until 
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in 1594 she finally ceased to eat and drink 
altogether. She is said to have starved for 
26 years: the priest of Meurs, Conradus Veld- 
thuysen watched her for thirteen days and 
nights with some friends, and found her neither 
to eat nor drink. She said every second or 
third day a heavenly light came over her 
which gave her strength. In the last years 
of her life however she seems to have eaten a 
little (Bonnyclabber). Engeltje van der Vlies 
of Pijnakker near Delft (born Aug. 20th 
1787) had a nervous break-down in 1811 be- 
cause her brother had to become a soldier of 
Napoleon. Afterwards she got a very pain- 
ful intestinal inflammation, which made it 
nearly impossible for her to eat or drink. In 
1822 she had very severe hysterical fits, so 
that her friends feared she would die (she 
was a servant in the same family all her life), 
she couldn’t drink any more and only was 
able to suck the juice out of little bits of 
meat and fish. In 1826 she was examined 
by a medical commission and watched by 
four women day and night from Nov. 11th 
to Dec. 19th 1826, who signed a statement, 
that she had taken neither food nor drink 


during this time. Dr. Kroner (in his book 
“Das Ratsel von Konnersreuth”) mentions 
four possible explanations for the phenomenon 
of living without nutriments: 1. an apport, or 
rather, ‘transport’ of foods; 2. direct assimila- 
tion of etherical or fluidical substances; 3. a 
materialisation of such substances and their 
transformation into ordinary nutriments; 4. an 
absorbation of forces from the surroundings, a 
kind of “odvampyrism’”. Dr. Dietz thinks No. 
1 and 3 must be ruled out as these persons 
don’t have normal excrements either. 

Prof. Dr. van Mourik Broekman: “The pro- 
blem of the soul’. (originally delivered as a 
lecture at a theological congress). The author 
shows how in gnoseology, philosophy and psy- 
chology the materialistic theories are on the 
wane. Everywhere one begins to seek the 
essence, the inherent force which creates or- 
ganisms, and this is the soul. It is the cause 
of body and mind, it is independent of the 
body, free in its will and perhaps has its 
source in God, standing in mutual relations 
with the body, with other souls and with 
cosmic forces. 
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It has occurred to the writer that members 
of the A. S. P. R. might be interested in the 
following summary of the contents of the Pro- 
ceedings of the British Society—since it will 
afford them a rapid series of references to any 
topic of particular interest to them. These 
Proceedings are, of course, on file at the Head- 
quarters of the American Society, where they 
may be consulted by members, or by interested 
students. I have omitted all book-reviews, 
general notices, and brief articles of lesser 
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standing features. No names are mentioned 
except when one or more contributions are 
devoted to the life and work of the person in 
question. In all cases the Roman Numerals 
(IV, etc.) refer to the volume, while the 
Arabic Numerals (5, etc), refer to the pages 
covered by the said contribution. Volumes 
I-XXXIX and the parts so far issued of Vol- 
ume XL inclusive, are covered in this Index. 
I can only hope that it may prove of some 
value to students of the subject in this coun- 
try, and particularly to our members. 
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Trumpet Medium, Investigation of, VIII, 201- 


pe ; 
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Veridical Hallucinations, case of, III, 1-469. 


W 


Wright, Edith, case of, II, 119-38. 


P 

Phantasms of the Living, Reports on, 150-215; 
286-301. 

Phantasms and Presentiments, Reports of Com- 
mittee on, 350-528; 565-67. 

Presidential Address, 63-86. 


R 
Reaction Time, in the Hypnotic Trance, 246- 
48. 
Reichenbach Phenomena, Note on, 127. 


S 
Supernatural Among the Omaha Indians, 135- 
50. 


T 
Telepathy, on some objections to the theory 
of, 528-46. 
Telepathy, open Letter concerning, 547-48. 
Thought Transference, Reports of Commit- 
tee on, 6-49; 106-116; 215-18. 
Thought Transference, Experiments in 322-49. 


Leonard and Soule Experiments, pp. 7-394. 
The Case of Patience Worth, pp. 7-509. 
The Enchanted Boundary, pp. 1-344. 


IV A Vision and its Sequel, 1-52. 
V A Contribution to Experimental Tele- 
pathy, 1-28. 
VI The Psychic Congress in Paris, 1-36. 
Two Cases of ‘Paranoia’ (Obsession), 
36-71. 
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VII Experiments with Physical Mediums in XI Two Old Cases Reviewed, 1-105. 
Europe, 1-107. XII Pseudo-Prophecies and Pseudo-Sciences, 
VIII The Evidence of Things not Seen, 1-66. 1-98. 
IX Evidential Incidents, 1-80. XIII Presidential Address (W.F.P.), 1-32. 
X Incidents and Discussion, 1-78. XIV Human Experiences, 1- 328. 
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NOTE ON MRS. JANE REVERE BURKE'S PUBLICATIONS 
By Jos—EPH LEWis FRENCH 


(1) “THE ONE WAY”: Communications purporting to be from William 
James received by Jane Revere Burke of Boston. E. P. Dutton and Co. 1922. 

(2) “LET US IN”: Further Communications from William James. E. P. Duc- 
ton and Co. 1931. 

The present writer knew the late William James intimately for the last fourteen 
years of his life, and was often at his table ‘en famille’; accompanied him on his 
afternoon walk; heard him lecture to his advanced class, and so forth. He can thus 
claim to have been thoroughly familiar with James’s three styles: viz: (a) in con- 
versation: (b) his epistolatory style: and (c) his literary style: and he feels he 
must candidly say at once that he finds evidence of all three of these styles in the 
messages incorporated in the above works. 

Professor James always told the writer that he would come back: and here, 
after long years of struggle and preparation to ‘get through’ with something reatiy 
vital, it would seem that he has come to us. 

In his article in the American Magazine in 1909, he says of automatic writing. 

“I wish to go on record for the presence, in the midst of all the hum- 
bug, of really supernormal knowledge.” 

The evidences of this in the present case I need not point out to spiritualists; 
but the pages are studded frequently with them: indeed they are patent enough even 
to the unbeliever. 

That the man who wrote ‘Varieties of Religious Experience’ had solved the worst 
of his own difficulties in the unseen world is abundantly evidenced in the first volume. 
Clearer evidence, if possible, that he speaks from “that (as yet) undiscovered coun: 
try” is to be found in the second book. 

JOsEPH LEWIS FRENCH. 
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